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riage, but I considered it had settled 
down to a calm, satisfying emotion. 
Although X was not demonstrative in 
my affection, I loved my husband 
just as deeply as when I first married 
him, and I thought he felt the same 
way. 

When I met George, he was a good 
entertainer and talker, and he was 


a golf and a tennis club. I 
golf club dance that I firs) 
But George had a wea 
liked playing poker. He a 
of his friends used to meet 
a week and play until tw 
o’clock in the morning. I 
didn’t like it. 

playing. George thought 
still be able to join in the j 
week and leave me sittinj 
When I objected, he was 
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1 (.old him it was gambling, and he 
said, “So what?” 

When I said we couldn’t afford to 
throw money away in poker games 
while we were struggling to get a 
home together, he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and gave in. 

For a while we continued to play 
golf, but then with Margaret on the 
way, I had to give it up. 1 think 
George would have gone on playing, 
but at that time I didn't like being 
alone even in the daytime. 

After Margaret arrived, I was even 
more tied, of course, and if George 
had wanted to get out to golf, there 
was a garden to be kept in order. 

A woman, I suppose, is quickly ab- 
sorbed into the domestic life of her 
marriage. After a while she is in- 
clined to take her husband a little 
for granted. When there is a child, 
he is pushed even further into the 
background. But if I thought about 
it at all, I considered that was the 
price a man paid for comfort, a well- 
run home and a child. 

George did not seem to have as 
many friends as he did before we 
married. No doubt it was because we 
didn’t get out very often. It wasn’t 
easy to get someone to look after 
Margaret. 

For a while, George was always 
suggesting we have friends around in 
the evenings, but by the time I had 
cleaned the house, attended to Mar- 
garet, and cooked a dinner, I would 
feel so tired that all I wanted to do 
was go to sleep. We did have some 
people in a few times, but the even- 
ings weren’t very successful. Our 
friends appeared to like staying up 
late and I didn’t. 

The years went quickly and Mar- 
garet had just had her seventh birth- 
day when I first realised that there 
was something wrong with George. 

He started moping around the house 
instead of doing the garden in the 
week-ends, and when I pointed out to 
him that the lawn needed cutting, he 
snapped at me. 


it was so unlike George, that i was 
quite worried. Then he began com- 
ing home late for dinner, or some- 
times not coming home at all, but 
ringing me from the office to say he 
was working late. 

When he’d rung me for the third 
night in succession, something began 
to tick in my brain. Working late! 
Wasn't that the excuse men were 
supposed to rake out when they were 
in reality dining with some charming 
female and spending the evening in 
her company? 

I tried to laugh at the idea. 

When he rang up again a few nights 
later to say he wouldn’t be home, I 
was feeling irritable, and I am afraid 
I said more to him over the tele- 
phone than I should have. It ended 
up by his coming home for dinner, 
but immediately after, he put on his 
hat and said he was going out. 

When I asked him where he was 
going, he said he was going out with 
the boys. I asked if that meant Jim 
and Keith,- and he said “yes,” but he 
snapped it at me. 

After he’d gone, I began worrying 
again. I decided I would end my 
fears. I rang up Jim’s wife, Molly, 
to ask if she knew where the boys 
had gone. I was taken aback when 
Jim answered the phone. I made 
some excuse and hung up as soon 
as I could. Then I rang Keith’s home. 
His wife told me Keith was in bed 
with the ’flu'. 

I was convinced then that the worst 
had happened. 

I was waiting up for George when 
he got home. It was after midnight. 
I tackled him right away. 

"There is another woman, isn't 
there?” 

He looked hard at me for a moment, 
then he turned away. 

“What if there is?” 

It was an evasion, but I took it for 
an admission. 

“I suppose you would like a 
divorce?” 

I expected him to deny this, but 
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lie didn't. He said, “Yes." 
lie wouldn't discuss it further. 

I slept in Margaret’s room that 
night. At least I lay on the spare 
In', l. I didn’t sleep. 

I had plenty of time for thinking. 

1 found myself facing a lonely future 
without a husband. I began to won- 
der if I had really appreciated 
George. I remembered how kind and 
considerate he had been in the first 
years of our marriage. It wasn’t that 
lie had changed, but it seemed as if 
I hndn't had need of his kindness so 
much lately. 

We had drifted apart. I had to ad- 
mit it. George was fond of Mar- 
garet, but he didn’t see as much of 
her as I did. It was natural that she 
should take up more of my time than 
I had to spare for my husband. But 
was it? 

I thought of the friends George had 
had before our marriage, how he had 
enjoyed their company, the en- 
thusiasm with which he had played 
tennis and golf with them. 

For the first time I began to feel a 
little ashamed when I realised that 
it had been on account of me that 
George had given up his friends and 
his sport. 


Even the poker games. Certainly it 
had been gambling, and it meant that 
money would be lost, but what did it 
matter if George was happy. 

I knew then that I had been wrong 
and where I had been wrong. But 
it was too late. Or was it? 

It is four years now since George 
and I mentioned divorce that night. 
Our life has been very different since 
then. 

We had a long discussion the next 
morning. I told him frankly what I 
had been thinking, and admitted my 
faults. To my surprise and relief, 
George seemed only too ready to 
straighten things out. 

We are both playing golf again 
now, arid every week-end finds us out 
on the course, while Margaret is left 
playing with her young cousins. I 
am feeling much fitter and happier, 
and I know George is too. He has 
an occasional night out with the boys 
playing poker, and I am pleased that 
he does. 

As for the "other woman,” she was 
never mentioned again. She may 
have existed, although I have my 
doubts. But if she did, I have her to 
thank for giving me back my hus- 
band before it was too late. 
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of mind that counts 


"wfELL, my life will be a bit 
different now.” The boy sound- 
ed gloomy. 

The man in the white coat finished 
fitting him. 

“Should be,” he said cheerfully. 

"Gosh,” said the boy, “I don’t mean 
it’ll be good. How can it be when 
I've only got one leg?” 

The man got to his feet, squatted 
down quickly, stood up, then sat 

“Doesn't seem' to have worried me 
much,” he said. 

In one of the shrewdest psychology 
tricks, confidence had been restored to 
another amputee before he joined the 
wooden leg brigade. 


that were so lifelike that outsiders 
were fooled was simple compared with 
getting the wearers to feel the same. 

There would be no answer to the 
amputee’s depressed, “It’s all right 
for you to talk, but how would you 
feel with a wooden leg?” unless there 
was sympathy all round. That sym- 
pathy exists, but in such a casual 
matter-of-fact way that amputees get 
the idea there’s nothing to this wood- 
en leg walking. 

For every workman in the factory 
is himself wearing an artificial limb. 

At first it’s hard to believe. At their 
benches, walking round the building, 
they're all so perfectly normal and 
relaxed— no sticks and no stiff legs. 


When the Repatriation Commission 
started its first Artificial Limb Fac- 
tory in Melbourne in 1917 it realised 
the greatest difficulty would be over- 
coming an attitude of mind. The 
job of turning out legs and arms 


The story of the artificial leg from 
tree trunk to human trunk is itself 
a fascinating one. Plantations of osier 
willow are grown specially for limb 
making, and the lengths are sawn 
off and put away to season. 
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The factory work now begins. At 
one end of the workroom the lengths 
are carved into buckets, each one 
individually shaped and measured. 
The amputee’s stump must fit into it 
us slinkily as a hand in a glove. 

Jim B’s leg in the making is a 
good one to follow. Jim lost his left 
leg above the knee in a mine ex- 
plosion in New Guinea. All joint 
movement in the left leg has to be 
supplied by clever mechanism figured 
out on a factory bench. 

His stump fitted cosily into the 
"bucket” top so he was ready for the 
rest of the leg. The lower part was 
a neat hollow reproduction of his own 
calf, and this in turn was jointed 
to the upper half to form a flexible 
knee. The mechanism inside the knee 
was highly sensitive. A small bevilled 
wheel protruded slightly above the 
knee to form an easy adjuster. 
Through his trouser leg Jim could 
stiffen on loosen the knee joint to 
conform with the natural swing of his 
good leg. 

The foot was as flexible as a 
dancer’s. The leg fitted into a rubber 
lined socket to form the ankle and 
the toe piece was hinged with rubber 
cushions to let the wearer tip-toe if 
he wanted to. 

Jim B's leg looked fine sitting on 
the bench dressed up in its shoe and 
sock. Strapped on to Jim with a 
pelvic band, it seemed suddenly un- 
co-operative. 

The day he had his first big try- 
out was nerve wracking. But he was 
saved the self-consciousness of a solo 
performance by a lucky meeting. 

Waiting with Jim was another 
amputee — Bill S. He too looked at his 
new leg with a lot of trepidation. 

"O.K.,” said the attendant, “come 
on you two, along to Mugs' Alley.” 
Mugs’ Alley at an icerink is the 
beginner’s haven. At the limb factory 
it is pretty much the same and to an 
amputee it is as tricky as though 
the ice is still there. 

He grips rails on either side; they 


are comforting, but he must not 
watch his feet move. At one end 
a ten foot high mirror reflects back 
the wooden-legger’s progress and he 
must keep his eyes straight ahead. 

Bill and Jim lost any embarrass- 
ment in their bid to outdo each 
other. By the end of the morning 
they got new confidence feeling they 
were both two of a kind. 

A few more practice jaunts and 
Jim was ready to take away his leg, 
and a spare should he have a break- 
down, a set of stump socks, a new 
pair of shoes. 

Life will go on for Jim B. in a 
perfectly normal way, and when he 
is ■- dressed up the outside world is 
hardly likely to know he’s got a 
dummy limb. 

Most of what he can do will depend 
on himself. But once he has faith in 
his leg he can tackle most things. 
Football might be out, but he can 
play golf. A wooden-legger with an 
above-the-knee amputation holed out 
in one in a recent Victorian golf 
tournament. 

Legs aren’t the only things that 
the factory tools turn out. Arms 
have a high priority. Ingenuity is 
the chief necessity for arm attach- 
ments. Every arm amputee is sup- 
plied with appliances suited to his 
own special job. 

Below-the-elbow amputees are the 
easiest to fit. A leather gauntlet with 
a grooved metal fitting on the end 
covers the stump. Knives and forks, 
combs and razors, pencils and tooth- 
brushes all have a push button that 
plugs into the gauntlets. Above-the- 
elbow amputations need a mechanical 
elbow, and the plug-in principle is the 
same. Movement is controlled by the 
shoulders, a shrug that will jerk the 
arm up or a shrug that will jerk it 
down. 

Arm amputees are always supplied 
with a dress arm, which has a cun- 
ning reproduction of a hand on the 
end. Each finger joint is dovetailed 
to make finger bending natural. 
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Movement in the dress hands can’t be 
controlled by inside mechanism. But 
sitting in the tram, you can fiddle 
with your hands, push one finger 
back, one forward so that waxwork 
immobility goes. With both hands 
gloved, the rest of the tram can’t 
notice a thing. 

The artificial limb factory focusses 
on the attitude of mind which extends 
to the watcher as well as the wearer. 
Pity is out. Given a chance, an arm 
amputee is eager to demonstrate what 
he can do and if he drops things he 
wants to be termed a "butter fingers” 
along with everyone else. 

And • if you want to know exactly 
what they can do, watch John Seufert 
in action. It is a little more difficult 
for Johnnie— he is blind as well. 

When he hit earth again after an 
army mine explosion in 1944, there 
seemed to be a good many parts of 
John Seufert missing. But surgical 
skill patched up what was left and 
hoped for the best. After some time 
it became obvious to John Seufert 
that he would never have any lower 
arms or sight again, and as one side 


of his face was paralysed, one ear 
seemed to be out of action too. 

So instead he started adding up 
what was left. Except for shrapnel 
wounds, his legs were intact and at 
least he still had his own elbows. 
Touch is generally the blind man's 
sight, but with no fingers some al- 
ternative had to be thought up 
quickly. 

As the stumps healed he started 
feeling with them. In one arm, sensa- 
tion was dead. But in the other, by 
the greatest miracle, a nerve had been 
left on the end of the stump. This 
one sensitive spot became his salva- 
tion. In hospital he learn Braille 
rubbing his arm over the pages. It 
was tiring work, but it was the first 
hopeful sign. 

Despite this advancement, hospital 
authorities were sceptical about future 
progress. Although they fitted his 
stumps with gauntlets, the idea of a 
blind man using attachments seemed 
impossible. In the first weeks of dis- 
charge his wife fed him and looked 
after him like a baby. 

Johnnie had lost a good deal, but 
not his appetite. The spoon feeding 
got him down, and immediately he de- 
termined to use his own knife and 
fork, if nothing else. 

From that day he worked with his 
father over his new attachments, and 
experimented with the results. The 
training period was a gory one. He 
jabbed his fork through his lip and 
he slashed himself daily with his 

But he was determined not to de- 
pend on outside help. 

Before the war Johnnie was a car- 
penter. By the time he’d got used to 
his new knife and fork he began 
thinking about the tools of his old 
trade. Wood measurement was the 
hardest thing to gauge. He began by 
rubbing his sensitive stump along 
the surface, feeling the ends and 
working out distances. Hitting a nail 
was another obstacle to overcome. 
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No one was anxious to hold the nail 
while a hit or miss artist slammed 
down on their fingers. Now he does 
it all himself quickly and smoothly, 
nails right way up and hammer head 
straight. 

In a work shed at the back of his 
Northbridge (Sydney) home he 
op'ened for business. At first he made 
tlydoors— the simplest things he could 
think of. Now the shed is stacked 
with tables and chairs, loughboys and 
dinettes, and every other article that 
comes off a carpenter’s bench. 

His two assistants work as though 
he’s watching. Sometimes they’ll call 
out, “Where’ll we put the holes, 
Johnnie?” 

Up comes Johnnie’s head. 

“About six inches from that end,” 
and he'll point in the direction. You’d 
swear he could see it. 

Indoors Johnnie is just as skilful. 

He knows the house perfectly and 
never wavers in his actions. At nights 
he plays cards, the Braille figures 
dotted in the corners. 

“But,” he adds, “they won> let me 
deal, because I know what’s coming.” 
He goes dancing often and recently 
won a dancing competition. Now he's 
launched out into cricket, playing 
with the blind diggers’ team. Once 
more he set to and invented special 
attachments to hold the bat. 

He types his letters, but signs his 
name, clamping the pen with his 
stumps-and it’s a clear signature, 
with character. 

He "reads” avidly from a book 
gramophone that runs recordings of 
the latest best sellers. Instead of a 
winding handle he pushes a bevilled 
wheel. 

Johnnie Seufert leads such a nor- 
mal sort of existence that you forget 
his disabilities. And that’s just what 
he wants. He's the best type of ad- 
vertisement for the Limb Factory's 
slogan— that with courage and per- 
severence an amputee’s future can be 
happy and successful. 


Not long ago a woman brought her 
daughter to the Limb Factory to be 
fitted with a surgical boot (another 
of the factory’s products). The girl’s 
foot was shockingly deformed and the 
boot was heavy and unwieldy. The 
attendant said casually to the mother 
afterwards, “Why don’t you have her 
foot off?” The woman was appalled, 
and her reply was thunderous. 

The public still recoils from the 
thought of amputating a limb unless 
it’s mutilated beyond aid. Yet a com- 
fortable normal walk could take the 
place of the weary hop-and-carry-one 
trot that the girl will have for the 
rest of her life. 

War casualties have jolted public 
thinking a good deal, but pepper it 
with workmen’s casualness, and the 
horror of artificial limbs will quickly 
disappear. 
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the taking of 
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'j’HE inspector poked his head into 
the recreation room and crooked 
a finger. I groaned inwardly. The 
night was cold, and rain had begun 
to fall. It was just the kind of night 
when a Palestine policeman asks for 
nothing more than to relax in front of 
a fire— and knows that something will 
happen to disturb the peace. 

The inspector was an ex-Guards- 
man with a full sense of discipline. I 
followed him into the station. He 
came to the point quickly. 

“Constable, Ramallah is, by Arab 
standards, a law-abiding town — but 
we’ve got more debtors in the book 
than I like. I think we’ll start to 
close accounts to-night.” 

I heard the rain outside increase to 
a crescendo, and gloom fell upon me. 

“First,” went on the inspector, “I’ve 
been told that there’s a Beduin camp 


on the border of Ramallah and 
Jericho area that possesses an arsenal 
of small arms. As you know, that 
area is the hideout for a good num- 
ber of the men we’re after.” 

He consulted some papers, and add- 
ed: “Yehia Ahlan, for. instance." 

I knew of Yehia Ahlan. He was a 
very bad character who had been 
giving us the slip for years. He had 
a couple of murders to his credit that 
we’d pinned down to him, and prob- 
ably a good number more about which 
we knew nothing. 

“So there’s a good chance that we’ll 
kill two birds with one stone— get a 
haul of arms and bring in a murderer 
or two. You will take a patrol of 
eight men, and we’ll search the area 
for two days. Have your men readv 
at 2.30 a.m.” 

T nodded and went out into the rain. 
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There was no sergeant of the mounted 
section of the Force at Ramallah at the 
time and as senior constable, I had 
charge of 26 men: four British con- 
stables, an Arab sergeant, two Arab 
corporals, and 18 Arab constables. All 
of them were dependable types with 
the possible exception of a couple of 
Christian Arabs who, in addition to 
possessing doubtful fighting qualities 
in a pinch, lived in fear of their Mos- 
lem brethren. 

I called my Arab NCO’s together 
and explained the situation. They 
appeared to be as happy about going 
out into the cold as I was. However, 
at 2.30, the chosen men were assem- 
bled. I inspected the patrol and re- 
ported all correct. 

The inspector barked the order 
“Mount!” and we were on our way. 

As we rode through the inky black- 
ness of the night, the rain slopped 
and my spirits rose. This at least, I 
felt, was a change from routine 
patrols. 

Our friends were behind us now 
and ahead lay broken country where, 
we hoped, we would encounter the 
men we sought. The area, we knew, 
was peopled by Arabs whose regard 
for British authority was slight— 
among them many desperadoes who, 
if cornered, would not hesitate to 
fight it out. 

Suddenly as we topped a rise, we 
saw in the pre-dawn light our first 
destination: a Beduin camp which 
according to an informant, held many 
rifles— a breach of law for which the 
owners might be imprisoned for life, 
and which almost certainly would 
bring at least, a two-year gaol sen- 
tence. The tents, ghosted by the dull— 
light, were quiet. 

The inspector lifted an arm, and 
we stopped. 

In a quiet voice, he gave us our 
briefing. 

“We will wait till dawn. You, Con- 
stable McFeat and two others, will 
remain mounted. The rest of us will 
move into the wadi on foot. The 


mounted party will wait for two min- 
utes and enter the wadi to cut oft 
anyone trying to escape.” 

As the first glimmer of dawn began 
fo show above the clearly defined hills 
of the Transjordan, the inspector gave 
the signal. 

We closed in. A sudden shout from 
a Beduin brought his fellows out of 
their tents. They stared at us resent- 
fully, but their leader invited us to 
make a search. Anti-climax. Not a 
rifle was found. 

In a nearby valley, a sheep bleated 
at us ironically. Then, for no other 
reason except that I knew the shep- 
herds came from Mukhas, a village 
which had more than once indicated 
its contempt of the law, I had a 
thought. 

1 rode over to the inspector and 
asked for permission to question the 
shepherds. He gave assent, and told 
me to take an Arab constable with 
me. I chose Ahmed Talhani, a con- 
stable I knew I could depend on in 
the event of trouble. At the top of a 
hill, I came upon two shepherds, sent 
them back with Ahmed for interroga- 
tion, and went on. 

Then, with a suddenness that made 
my horse rear, a rifle shot rang across 
the valley. I turned to see an Arab 
youth running down the wadi; one of 
our men had ferretted out a quarry. 
Three hundred yards away. I saw two 
men come out of a cave in the hill- 
side. Each was armed and started 
to fire on the pursuing policeman. 
The latter a member of the once pow- 
erful Areikat family whose courage 
was a matter of tradition, instantly fell 
to a knee and returned the fire. 

The advantage was all with the 
bandits. Daoud was in open country, 
and made a good target, while the 
others were able to fire from a shel- 
tered position. I put my horse into 
a gallop, and got to within 200 yards 
of the men, dismounted, and opened 
fire from a standing position. My 
second shot found my man, and he 
fell forward in the sand; the other. 
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realising that the tables had been 
turned, began to run in the opposite 
direction. 

My horse, excited by the shots, was 
becoming hard to handle. I swung 
into the saddle, but lost a valuable 
second or two in turning him. 

The bandit, I saw, had taken a track 
that would lead him to broken coun- 
try— and unless I cut him off he would 
be as safe as a rabbit in a burrow. 
He was making good time. His “kum- 
baz" or long cloak, hampered him not 
at all in his flight. I noticed, too, 
that his headdress was the Arab 
"Hatta wa Aghyl", worn at an angle 
so familiar to us during the “Arab 
Troubles", when every man of military 
age took pride in wearing his “hatta” 
at a devil-may-care manner as an in- 
dication of the contempt in which 
they held the forces they were fight- 
ing. 

The chase was well and truly on. 
With my horse at a gallop, I swung 
in an arc to prevent the bandit reach- 
ing broken country. Then I realised 
I had made an elementary error: I 
was riding along the skyline. The 
revelation came to me when I saw 
the Arab stop in his tracks and take 
patient aim at me. 


I took the one course left open to 
me I threw my rifle clear and dived 
for the ground. My head hit first, 
and I lay stunned for a moment. 
Through a haze, I saw my horse kick 
up his heels, and with a shrill whinny 
gallop off. 

I pulled myself together and looked 
around for my rifle. It law a few 
yards away, and I edged myself to- 
wards it. Clutching it, I crawled to 
the edge of the slope. The Arab, ob- 
viously under the impression that he 
had disposed of me and therefore 
metaphorically brushing me off, was 
walking away with complete uncon- 

I opened fire and at my fourth shot, 
he fell flat. Then, rising with great 
speed, he made for a rock. I cursed- 
apparently as I fell, my bandolier had 
gone over my outstretched arm, and 
to keep up the fire, I would have to 
recover it. I found it, and crawled 
back to the edge of the slope to find 
that my adversary had hidden behind 
a big rock. The top half of his head 
and his rifle came over the rock, and 
a bullet sent sand spraying in my 
face. I replied, and he accepted the 
challenge with gusto. It took 20 
rounds to convince him that I had 
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the edge on him. Then, he got up 
and ran swiftly over a nearby hill. 

To follow him on foot was useless. 
The inspector called to me and I walk- 
ed down the hill to him. He was in 
good humor. 

"Good work," he complimented me. 
"The man back there is Yehia Ahlan. 
The-other is Said El Haj, wanted for 
murder and an ex-leader of the Arab 

Quickly, I explained the position, 
and urged that a mounted party be 
sent after the fugitive. He, ordered the 
Arab police to mount and give chase, 
while I was to return to guard Yehia 
Ahlan. I realised, now, that I must 
have injured my arm in falling, for 
it was aching like blazes. Yehia was 
lying against a rock. All the fight 
had gone from him. 

I had little hope that the Arab con- 
stables would find their man, for they 
were hanging back— not out of fear, 
but because they were afraid of hav- 
ing to answer a tribal charge of shed- 


ding the blood of an Arab. 1 was 
right: within a few moments, the in- 
spector came back to report no luck. 

I had come so near, and was yet so 
far away, from capturing the mur- 
derer that in spite of my injury I of- 
fered to go with the inspector to try 
to find him. Half an hour's search, 
however, convinced us that the task 
was hopeless. Still, there was at least 
Yehia Ahlan . . . 

And poor Yehia had not come to 
the end of his troubles. We made a 
litter, apd placed him on one side of 
a camel, with a counterweight of 
stones on the other side. Our judg- 
ment was bad: the weight of the Arab 
was too great, and his body fell to 
the ground, followed by a great stack 
of stones. He must have thought he 
was being buried alive. 

Finally, we got him aboard. His 
destination was gaol— 15 years of it. 
And my destination was the fire in 
the recreation room. 

It had started to rain again . . . 
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The graph was a crazy pattern though 
the quake was thousands of miles away. 


'y'HE earth rumbled and rocked. 

Seven cities were wrecked. 
Sixteen thousand people were killed 
or injured. While the survivors of 
four successive earthquakes struggled 
dazedly to their feet, further disaster 
struck as huge tidal waves rose and 
swept over the land, adding to the 
confusion and increasing the death 
roll. 

Japan suffered these upheavals on 
June 28th this year. 

Before the rocking of the last ’quake 
had ceased, a scientist in Australia 
was bending over his instruments, 
watching the earthquake on the 
charts. He was trying to calculate 
where the centre of it lay, and beat 
the cables with the knowledge. 

The scientist was Father Daniel 
O’Connell, S.J., M.Sc., D.Ph., F.R.A.S., 
one of the world’s leading authorities 
on earthquakes. In his observatory 
at St. Ignatius’ College of the Jesuits, 
Riverview, Sydney, Father O’Connell 


records an average of between 500 
and 600 earthquakes a year. 

Father O'Connell was born at 
Rugby, England, on July 225, 1836. 
He became a Jesuit novice at 17, and 
began his studies at Clongowes Col- 
lege, County Kildare, making science 
and philosophy his special subjects. 
From Clongowes he went to the 
National University in Dublin, and 
later spent some years studying 
philosophy in Holland. 

He came to Australia in 1922 and 
has been associated with Riverview ’ 
College ever since, except for periods 
spent abroad in the study of seis- 
mology and astronomy. 

The modern observatory in which 
the seismologist works was established 
by another Jesuit and brilliant scien- 
tist, the late Rev. Dr. E. Pigot, and 
houses seven seismographic instru- 
ments, mounted on concrete piers set 
into solid rock. Each of these in- 
struments has a pendulum which 
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magnifies vibrations set up by an 
earthquake shock. 

The pendulums are balanced on a 
suspended iron drum weighing one 
ton, and are so sensitive that they 
will record the course of a spider 
or a fly walking carelessly across the 
drum. 

Three of the seismographs record 
the motion of the earth photographic- 
ally, while another traces the im- 
pulses with a stylus pen on smoked 

The normal pulse of the earth is 
about 33 beats a minute, and these 
regular beats are recorded on the 
seismograph as a line of even upward 
and downward strokes. At the slight- 
est disturbance, however, the pulse 
immediately quicken's and the strokes 
become lengthened and irregular. 

In 1923, Dr. F. Omori, the famous 
Tokyo seismologist and volcanologist, 
visited Australia as a Japanese dele- 
gate to the Pan-Pacific Science Con- 
gress. He accepted an invitation to 
inspect the Riverview observatory on 
September 1st, and was standing by 
the seismographs as they began to 
record with wild and abandoned 
movement, a great earthquake. 

Dr. Omori took off* his coat and 
worked anxiously with the college 
seismologists, developing the photo- 
graphic records of the shock which 
was thought to be in Japan. It was 
not until several days later that the 
full story of the tragedy and de- 
struction in Tokyo was known, and 
Dr. Omori learned his own home had 
been demolished and several mem- 
bers of his family killed in the quake. 

Two of the seismographs in use at 
Riverview are Galitzin models. These 
were made by artificers of the Royal 
Australian Navy in 1920. from plans 
prepared by Prince Galitzin, the 
great Russian seismologist, who was a 
friend of the late Dr. Pigot. These 
l instruments magnify earth tremors 
500 times. 

From early morning until late at 


night, Father O’Connell is at work in 
his observatory. He is assisted by 
Father N. Burke-Gaffney and Mr. 

P. F. Rheinberger. The seismographs 
are regularly inspected during the 
day. movements noted and photo- 
graphic records developed. 

Minor earth tremors are occurring 
constantly, but most of them are such 
small movement that no one would be 
aware of them were it not for the 
instruments. 

Although the exact location of the 
earthquake cannot be fixed until 
there has been an exchange of in- 
formation between a number of seis- 
mographic stations, the distance of 
the shock from the observatory can 
usually be estimated. This is because 
two different types of waves are sent 
out from the epicentre of an earth 
disturbance. One is the tranverse 
wave, which shows a backward and 
forward movement on the seismo- 
graph, and a second wave, which re- 
cords as a push-pull movement. 

This latter wave travels faster than 
the tranverse wave and leaves its 
trace on the paper earlier. 

The interval of time between the 
recording of the two waves varies 
with the distance to the centre of 
the earth disturbance and makes a 
mathematical calculation possible. 

Immediately a large earthquake is 
recorded, Father O’Connell cables the 
reading of the seismogram to the 
U.S. Coastal and Geodetic Survey. 
This official body in America col- 
lects information from seismologists 
all over the world, collates the details 
received, and returns the final re- 
sults to the observatories. 

Many theories are held by seis- 
mologists throughout the world as to 
the cause of earthquakes. None can 
be certain that his theory is right. 

The most popular belief is that in- 
side the earth there is still great heat, 
which causes the molten mass to move 
uneasily, setting up strain in certain 
places. When the quivering intensifies, 
cracks and fractures result, and as 
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/~)NE Washington hotel has 
'“'a new method of waking 
sleepy guests so they get to 
their appointments on time. 
The bellboy knocks on the 
door at the designated hour. 
“I have a message for you,” 
he announces. 

The guest, confused from 
sleep but nevertheless flat- 
tered that he has attained 
sufficient importance to merit 
such attention, springs up and 
opens the door. “What is it?” 
he asks excitedly. I 

With a smile, the bellboy ' 
explains, “It’s time to get up, 


the two sides of a fissure come to- 
gether, one frequently slips. Should 
it be a drop of only a few inches, it 
would probably be sufficient to cause 
a sudden jolt or earthquake. 

An earthquake is actually only one 
sharp jolt or movement. Prolonged 
shaking is not a continuous ’quake, 
but the vibrations set up by the initial 
shock after the earth has begun its 
settling-down process again. 

Father O’Connell stresses the fact 
that volcanoes do not cause major 
earthquakes. A volcanic disturbance 
affects the surface of the earth only, 
whereas an actual earthquake may 
originate near the surface or up to 
400 miles or more below it. The 
majority of earthquakes occur beneath 
the sea, but there are earthquake 
belts running through various coun- 
tries on the globe. 

One belt runs from the west coast 
of South America to Alaska, through 
the Aleutians and Kamchatka and 
then to Macquarie Island. It includes 
the Kurile Islands, Japan, and Philli- 
pines, New Guinea, the Solomons, 
New Hebrides, Tonga, Kermadec and 
New Zealand. 

A second belt runs from the Atlantic 


Ocean to the Mediterranean through 
Italy, the Balkans, Turkey, Persia, 
Afghanistan, India, Tibet, China, and 
down to Burma through -the Malay 
Peninsula, 

Father O’Connell believes that 
major earthquakes are not known in 
Australia, because the continent is 
one of the oldest and most settled 
parts of the earth’s surface. 

A seismologist does not predict 
earthquakes. Father O’Connell thinks 
it will be a very long time before 
anyone is actually able to foretell the 
movements of the earth. 

Claims, so far unsubstantiated, were 
recently made by a Japanese seis- 
mologist that he predicted the earth- 
quake in Japan in June. He has re- 
ported that by fhe use of a special 
instrument, he studied slight move- 
ments of the earth and discovered 
strain was building up. This, he said, 
told him the earth would eventually 
break above it and cause a severe 
earthquake in a certain area. He 
predicted the date of the ’quake to be 
the "20th June or thereabouts." 

The earthquake which occurred in 
Japan on the 28th June is within a 
few miles of the district he is said 
to have mentioned. 

The number of earthquakes record- 
ed by Father O’Connell at Riverview 
in the first seven months of 1948. was 
extraordinarily low, and it is an- 
ticipated that 1948 will show the low- 
est earthquake average ever record- 
ed on the seismograph. 

Father O'Connell rarely receives 
visitors in the semi-sunken tunnel 
where the seismographs are erected. 
He enters it himself as infrequently 
as possible. 

The tunnel has treble walls and roof 
to insulate it against changes of tem- 
perature, and gangways are .suspended 
from the walls to keep down vibra- 
tion. But even the careful tip-toeing 
of a person in the vicinity of the 
pendulum or the gentle closing of a 
door, will record a sizable earth- 
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quake. Humidity given off by the 
Imman body will also interfere with 
a seismograph. 

Other local disturbances which 
cause direct vibration, affect the in- 
struments, but distant explosions 
which do not come from below the 
surface of the earth are not recorded. 

To the disappointment of news- 
paper reporters who waited eagerly 
on Father O'Connell’s doorstep while 
I lie Bikini atom bomb tests were be- 
ing made, the seismographs were not 
Influenced by the terrific explosions. 
But depth charges dropped in Sydney 
Harbour to destroy Japanese sub- 
marines in 1942 traced a crazy pat- 
tern on the records. This was because 
Of the nearness of the disturbance. 

1 Father O’Connell has an established 
reputation as an astronomer as well 
ns a seismologist. He studied as- 
tronomy at Harvard University in 
America and worked for several 
years with Dr. J. Voute in the Lem- 
bang Observatory, Java. He has done 
considerable research in connection 
with variable stars, discovering and 


logging many new ones, and creating 
a file of over 10,000 photographic 
plates showing the stars which he 
has examine.d 

The study of these stars has made 
valuable contribution to science In 
the measuring of the depths of space 
and in establishing light curves. 

The work of Father O’Connell as an 
astronomer, resulted in his being 
chosen as one of the Australian dele- 
gates to the 1948 Conference of the 
International Astronomical Union, 
which was held in Zurich, Switzer- 
land. 

When Father O’Connell is not read- 
ing and checking the 1500 feet of 
seismograms that come from his in- 
struments each day, or peering for 
hours through his telescopes at 
variable stars, he is usually to be 
found in his workshop repairing his 
instruments or making special parts 
or pieces of apparatus required for his 

There are few leisure hours for this 
busy man, who has dedicated his life 
to religion and to science. 
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IN THS5 IIII.VK 


Tho stuff looked like spinach 
hut it had a funny smell . . . 


pjOR more than 20 years, old Sam 
Snyder, prosperous lower East 
Side second-hand dealer, had one 
secret vice. It wasn’t liquor; wasn't 
women: wasn’t playing the ponies. 
His was an unusual one: he simply 
couldn’t resist auction sales of un- 
claimed property. 

He had been stuck many times; 
never had actually profited to any 
extent by his transactions. And his 
partner, Joe Geis, had chided him 
time and again for his financial losses 
to the firm. But Sam still was op- 
timistic. “I’ll hit the jackpot yet,” 
he said. 

Consequently, it was no surprise 
to Joe when, late in November 1940, 
Sam drove up in front of the store 
and carried inside a battered green 
trunk, of a cheap aeroplane type, 
bound with thin copper bands. He 


had bought it at the annual Railway 
Express Agency “blind auction” in 
Jersey City. 

Several efforts had been made by 
the agency to deliver the trunk to 
the consignee, one Joseph Oliver, at 
an address on Hewitt PI., the Bronx. 
But no such person was known there 
and it was sold for storage charges. 

The trunk had fascinated Sam. One 
corner had been split and from it 
emanated a faint odor of mothballs. 
Maybe it held valuable furs; maybe— 
well, who could guess? He bid it in 
for ?9. 

Back at the store, while his part- 
ner watched scornfully, Sam broke 
the lock and lifted the lid. He re- 
moved the top layer of old news- 
papers. The odor of mothballs per- 
sisted as Sam lifted out 28 separately 
wrapped packages. The contents 
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looked like dried spinach. Each took 
u sniff. The mysterious vegetation 
I, ad a distinct aroma, not at all like 
that of the mothballs, but far more 
odoriferous. 

’’Smells like some sort of drug,’ 
volunteered Geis. “Maybe it's dried 
poppies. They make opium, morphine 
out of them.” 

"Let’s take it over and ask Louie- 
lit the drug store,” Snyder said. 

The pharmacist took a look and 
fmmediately recommended that the 
federal Narcotic Bureau be notified. 

Special Agent John Regan arrived 
un hour later. He took one glance 
at the opened package, then ripped 
away the tops of several others. “It's 
marijuana,” he announced. “I’ll take 
It to our chemists to have it analysed. 
You two better come along.” 

Analysis proved the 28 packages 
contained a high-grade Duality of the 
narcotics, worth about $200 a pound 
on the illicit drug market. There 
were 80 pounds of the stuff. The un- 
suspecting Snyder had bought $16,000 
worth of drugs he couldn't keep, and 
was out the $9 he paid for the trunk. 
He was pretty glum. 

Federal agents, however, were 
elated. For almost two years they 
had been trying to trace the source 
of New York’s illicit marijuana 
traffic. They had made more than 
200 arrests, in New York and as far- 
away as the West Coast, but always 
the leaders of the big narcotic ring 
had eluded them. 

Now they had something to work 
on. Maybe they could trace the mys- 
terious trunk back to the shipper. 
First they visited the Hewitt Place 
address, a rooming house with a big 
turnover of transients. 

The landlady remembered a “Mr. 
Oliver” who had moved away several 
weeks before the express agency had 
tried to deliver a trunk. He had left 
no forwarding address, so she had 
refused delivery. 

The agents returned to Bureau 
Headquarters, gathered together all 


the rogues gallery photos of known 
drug peddlers in the. files. One of 
them took these back to the Hewitt 
Place rooming house, to see if the 
landlady could identify any of them. 

Others concentrated on express 
company records, which revealed that 
the shipment had been made from 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., a small city 
about half way between St. Louis 
and Memphis. It had been shipped 
by one “John Stone” who was un- 
known to the express agent there. 

Two Federal agents were stationed 
there to keep night and day watch to 
see if “Stone” reappeared. 

Meanwhile, Regan, back in New 
York, had had phenomenal luck. 
After the landlady had spent two 
whole days looking at police photos, 
she finally picked out one of Vincent 
Pellicer, many times arrested, never 
convicted, but suspected as a dope 
peddler. She recalled that “Mr. 
Oliver”— or Pellicer— walked with a 
distinct limp; that one of his legs 
appeared to be shorter than the other. 

Regan quickly picked up Pellicer's 
trail. He appeared to be well sup- 
plied with money, was a natty dresser 
and lived in an expensive hotel. 
For more than a year he was fol- 
lowed, but nothing turned up to con- 
nect him to the dope racket. 

But there was no shortage of mari- 
juana in New York. Harlem vendors 
sold “reefers,” the cigarettes manu- 
factured from the weed, at three for 
$1. 

Other important developments in 
the narcotics trade interrupted 
Regan's investigation. The two agents 
in Cape Girardeau were finally with- 
drawn. Foui- more years passed, then 
a series of bloody “marijuana mur- 
ders” in Harlem, plus a flood of the 
drug from the Midwest, sent Regan 
and several other agents back on 
Pellicer’s trail. Then, suddenly, the 
two agents who had been reassigned 
to watch the Cape Girardeau express, 
station got a break. • 

On Dec. 8, 1944, a Ford truck 
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LIFE OF THE PARTY 


And frighten nobody bu^fhe^ast; 9h ° St 

f' ve 8 , c| o»hes-bru5h, and he's got a sporran- 

Uoesn t he know he's a frightful moron? 

By tappmg h,s teeth he'll be galloping horses. 

And meantime plough through countless courses 
ne II Sing all about Laguna's Lily, 

Hefl t u fa ° C j han " 1,6,11 b9 hill-billy. 

Hell bark h e a dog, or neigh like a filly 
Doesn t he know he looks awfully silly? 

He I sound like a train or a Manly ferry 
And i,, L ■ ,be . b6er , an d most of the sherry. 

And |ust as he s being a lusty Boy Scout, V 

A„ e rr , 5 !T and hs " quietly pass out. 

^oMhe life nf+h 0 Pa l y r" ^ 6ath0 i1s r ' rsl breath- 
tor the life of the party has been its death. 

— W.S.D. 


parked in front of the office. An 
attractive brunette, well-coiffed, well- 
dressed, got out and asked assistance 
in carrying two small trunks into the 
office for shipment. One of the agents 
helped her. 

The trunks were addressed to 
'Laura Rilo,” at a New York address, 
and the consignee was the same. After 
carrying the trunks into the station, 
the special agent jotted down the 
licence number of the truck. 

It was found to be owned by one 
Robert Williams, a farmer living 
near Chaffee, Mo., about 100 miles 
north of Cape Girardeau. Why, pon- 
dered the agent, would a farmer’s 
truck be driven all that distance to 
make an express shipment when there 
was an express agency office in 
Chaffee? 

The trunks were examined. Both 
were stuffed with five-pound packages 
of dried marijuana. The trunks were 
carefully repacked, sent on to their 
destination and the New York office 
notified to watch for their arrival. 


The two agents hurried from Cape 
Girardeau to Chaffee to check on 
Robert Williams. 

Pour days later, Laura Rilo, 35, 
attired in a beaver coat and driving 
a Cadillac sedan, called at the New 
York office of the express agency 
for the two trunks.. A Federal agent 
who had already checked on her 
address told her that the two trunks 
had arrived and. already were being 
delivered. 

“Okay,” she said. ‘Til hustle home 
so I’ll be there when they arrive. 

X hope I don't miss them. They con- 
tain some evening dresses that I 
need." 

After she had gone, the Federal 
men loaded the trunks on a regular 
Express Agency truck. They were 
delivered at the Bronx address. 

The moment she had signed for 
them, Laura Rilo was arrested and 
taken, along with the incriminating 
evidence, to Narcotics Headquarters. 
She was held incommunicado while 
orders went out to arrest Robert Wil- 
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Ikuns, the seemingly respectable Mis- 
souri farmer at Chaffee, and Vincent 
Pollicer, who by this tune had been 
Identified as an intimate of Laura 

Kilo. 

Williams, an ex-convict thief from 
California, was taken into custody. 
But Pellicer, apparently warned by 
some sixth sense, had eluded the 
ogents trailing him and fled. At this 
writing he still is missing. 

Williams, it developed, was a 
brother of the pretty Laura Rilo. He 
and his wife Elda, had bought a 
small farm near Chaffee after serving 
his short prison term, and had gone 
into the marijuana production busi- 

He admitted that between the years 
1039 and 1944, when he was arrested, 
he had grown enough marijuana to 
make more than a ton of reefers— 
salable, agents said, for more than 
$2,000,000. 

All of the drug, he confessed, was 
handled through his sister and her 


boy friend, Pellicer. His wife, Elda, 
he said, was merely an innocent dupe. 
But the Government agents were not 
convinced. All four were indicted in 
the Southern District of New York, 
charged with violation of the Nar- 
cotics Act. 

On June 11, 1945, Williams, his wife 
and sister all pleaded guilty before 
Federal Judge Francis G. Caffee. 
Williams was sentenced to three years 
in prison; his wife to three months, 
and Laura Rilo to a two-and-a-half- 
year term. 

But Pellicer, alias Antonio Gregori, 
Pelliger, Cojo and other manufactured 
names, the real head of the syndicate, 
still eludes the Federal agents in 
spite of his short leg. He is of 
Spanish extraction, about 50 years 
old, five feet four inches tall, weighs 
175 pounds. He is of dark complexion, 
with black hair receding on the fore- 
head and temples. 

The Federal agents are sure some- 
one will spot him some day. 
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NO FUTURE IN 


^“jNLY a few thousand years after' 
th6 critics stopped measuring a 
man’s athletic standard by his ability 
to drop a bronto-saurus with a sling- 
shot at 40 paces, there lived a charac- 
ter called Gunnar of Lithed— an Ice- 
lander, it seems, of better than ordin- 
ary sporting prowess. 

This Gunnar- was a high-jumper, 
and a very good one indeed; in fact, 
it is written into the sagas that he 
was able to leap his own height, which 
was six feet, six inches. More, in 
performing this feat, he carried his 
full war gear, weighing probably 50 
pounds. 

Where would this jump place Gun- 
nar in modern ratings? Well, in 
1936 Cornelius Johnson, American 
negro, competing at the Games in 
flimsies and running shoes, sailed over 
a bar set at 6ft. 8ins. No war gear, 


Now, Cornelius was jumping for 
honor, glory and a symbolic old gent 
with a goatee beard; but Gunnar had 
even greater incentive behind him. 
For in those days— 1000 A.D.— it was 
a quaint old Scandinavian custom to 
set into the earth a row of spears as 
the obstacle to be jumped over. 

So you can see that making the 
grade was a pretty important thing 
to Gunnar. In fact, I’ll go so far- as to 
say that his record was one of the 
few records that have been truly 
worth while in the history of athle- 
tics. 

And that brings me to the point: 
where is the modern mania for re- 
cord-breaking getting us? Who’s get- 
ting the benefit of it all? 

Science? Maybe; when Herb Mc- 
Kenley raced over 440 yards in 46.2 
seconds, a Dr. Cureton, of the Illi- 
nois physical fitness research labora- 


Athletics get scientific and the sport 
for sport’s sake element goes . . 

BILL DELANY 


lory metabolically pulled the West 
Intlinn to pieces to find that he had a 
heart that was 13.22 per cent, bigger 
tlinn the average. This discovery, and 
n! hers made on- other subjects over 
n period of 16 years, was important 
because of the fact that, provided a 
i indent suffering from an under-sized 
heart could be reached before he at- 
inlned maturity— that is, between '15 
and 17 years — exercises can be pre- 
•icribed to build up his heart which, 
nfter all, is just another muscle. 

On the debit side of- such research, 
however, jot down the possibility of 
i lie world becoming peopled by races 
striving to outdo one another in re- 
inird breaking. 

And that means that sport will stop 
being played for sport's sake. 

Among the other records I rate as 
being worthwhile is that of Messrs. 
R, L, Hillman and Lawson Roberts, 
two gents who raced three-legged 
over 100 yards in 12.3/5 seconds, back 
In 1906; and that of Mr. Charles Lucas, 
of Medford, Massachusetts, who at a 
Fire Brigade picnic achieved the not- 
able feat of picking up eight potatoes, 
spaced two yards apart, in 31 seconds. 

I like those records because it’s a 
pretty safe bet that when they’d been 

chalked up, the record-breakers 
gathered around a barrel and indulged 
in a little part-time singing with the 
boys. Nobody hated them for win- 
ning their events, and no politely- 
worded but pointed notes passed be- 
tween the athletic associations of rival 
nations. 

Grab any authentic record-book, 
nnd glance down the Olympic Games 
list of records. Up to 1936, 23 tracks 
nnd field sports are tabulated, and of 
these you’ll see that 11 records are 
held by the U.S.A., .two by Japan and 
two by Germany. 

The reason for American domination 
Isn’t hard to find: The Record (capi- 
tal initials and raise your hats as you 
breathe the words) is peculiarly an 
American institution— so much so that 
It has become a synonym for sporting 


ability. Let a whisper be heard that 
a young fellow from Little Rock 
(Ark) is: breaking evens for the hun- 
dred over a cobblestone track and 
wearing Bluchers, and Little Rock 
(Ark) will immediately be invaded 
by “scouts” from all the best colleges. 
Yale and Harvard excepted. 

The kid gets a scholarship, for 
which he will be expected to water 
the petunias each spring (hence the 
term working his way through col- 
lege) and to attend the running track 
at carefully-laid dciwn hours. 

If he fulfils expectations, he’s sum- 
moned to the Olympic— many months 
before the due date of the Games' 
commencement. If he goes to the 
Games and breaks a record, he goes 
home to confetti and civic receptions; 
if he doesn’t, it’s Little Rock (Aik) 
and anonymity — both destinations he'll 
ultimately reach, anyway, when he 
hangs up his running boots. What has 
he to show for his record-breaking 
apart from a line in the books and a 
few years loss of learning? Him, and 
the other dozen boys who have been 
sacrificed on the altar of America’s 
mania for winning. 

Back now to that record book: in 
1936, Ketei Son made a new record 
for the Marathon and Naoto Tajima 
set a new distance for the hop step 
and jump. For Germany, Hans 
Woellke and Karl Hein set new fig- 
ures for the 16-lb. shot putt and 16-lb. 
hammer throw respectively. 

Behind all four successes was a story 
far removed from the field of sport. 
The records, indeed, were but sym- 
bols of Japanese determination to 
build a nation of heroes big and 
strong enough to win a war, and Ger- 
many’s fanatical belief that physical 
fitness inspired a more warlike men- 
tality in its people. 

In other words, both nations used 
sports as an adjunct to war. Back 
in the years when another two striper 
—or what ensignia that rank carried 
in those days— was stamping around 
Europe with the idea of making the 
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'T'HE first Christmas cards 
1 were generally simple af- 
fairs, bearing only the print- 
■ ed season’s greetings. "A 
Happy Christmas,” and the 
autographed signature of the 
i sender. 

Then the Christmas card 
) developed into a type of Val- 
V entine with pierced hearts, 
drawings of lovers, and senti- 
; mental scenes and verses. 

Later came the robins and the 
, holly, the houses in the snow, 
the carriages through snow-’ 

1 laden avenues, and all the 
-""nes familiar to us thirty 


French cock o’ the walk, the Prussian 
army under Blucher got a helluva 
shellacking. From that defeat has 
arisen the Teutonic conception of 
sport: the creation of a super race by 
physical means that would be capable 
of conquering the world. 

It is an apt bit of irony that in 
1871 a military defeat caused a French- 
man, Baron de Coubertin, to think 
up the Olympic Games as a symbol of 
world-peace. 

Take a look at the Olympic pre-1948 
swimming records: seven are listed, 
and they're divided between Japan 
(four), U.S.A. (two), and Germany 
(one). See?— the same story of one 
nation suffering from a record-pho- 
bia, and the other two using sport as 
preparation for war. 

There have been, of course, athletes 
who have broken records and still 
managed to have fun. Nick Winter, 
who set a new hop step and jump 
figure in 1924, was one of them. But 
then Nick was a phenomenal natural 
athlete who, in spite of the fact that 
he rarely trained seriously, might just 
as easily have been a champion in 
half a dozen other phases of sport. 

I recall, too, having lunch with 


Morris Curotta a few weeks before 
he left for the Games. It was quite a 
lunch, even for a growing boy; in 
fact, Morris ate enough for three 
husky timber-getters. Then he de- 
cided it was time he left to keep an 
appointment. 

Where, I asked him, was the ap- 
pointment? It turned out that he had 
about 15- minutes to get down to the 
track for training. Nothing strenuous— 
maybe a couple of hundred yard 
dashes against the clock. 

I would havfc liked to have seen 
Curotta break the 400 metres Games 
record because, very definitely, he 
wasn’t an athletic careerist. In other 
words, he liked sport for sport’s sake, 
as most Australian athletes do. 

. To turn to another section of sport, 

I ve an idea that the years between 
1930 and 1948 will become known to 
future cricket historians as the “Brad- 
man Era”— a period of big scoring and 
record breaking achievements; and 
much as I admire the Don, those 18 
years will always lack for me the 
glamor of the times of the lesser 
batsmen when record-breaking wasn’t 
such an important feature of the game. 

It was indirectly because of Brad- 
man that “bodyline” bowling was in- 
troduced. The record breaker had 

to be stopped and 

“Fast leg theory was bom at Ken- 
nington Oval in August, 1930, un- 
known to anybody but myself. A 
spot of rain had fallen. The ball was 
•popping’. My great friend the late 
Archie Jackson stood up to me, get- 
ting pinked once or twice in the pro- 
cess, and he never flinched. 

“With Bradman, it was different. 
... It was because of that difference 
that I determined, then and there, 
that if I was again honored with an 
invitation to go to Australia, I would 
not forget the difference.” 

So wrote Harold Larwood in his 
book “Body-line?” And on Janu- 
ary 18, 1933, the Australian Board of 
Control sent to the M.C.C. a cable 


Buying "This (body-line) is causing in- 
limsely bitter feeling between the 
players, as well as injury. In our 
i .pinion, it is unsportsmanlike." 

The M.C.C. promptly replied: 

. . We deprecate your opinion 
Hint there has been unsportsmanlike 
play. We have the fullest confidence 
In captain, team, and managers, and 
are convinced that they would do 
nothing to infringe either the laws 
«{ cricket, or the spirit of the game. 
If the situation is such as to jeopardise 
i lie good relations between English and 
Australian cricketers, and you con- 


sider it desirable to cancel remainder 
of programme we would consent, but 
with great reluctance.” 

It took three more cables to con- 
vince the M.C.C. that the English- 
man would get out of the country 
alive. 

And all this because a man had 
entered cricket who had a record- 
conscious mind. 

So let’s stop breaking records and 
get down to playing sport. 

By the way, does anyone know 
which nation has built the biggest 
atom bomb in the' shortest time? 
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|~jID Britain in passing over the in- 
ventions of Grindell Matthews 
neglect a means that would have pro- 
tected her cities from the Luftwaffe 
during the last war? 

It is not far-fetched to say that 
this could be the case, for Grindell 
Matthews was a man touched with 
the same genius as Thomas Edison. 
A pioneer of the radio-telephone, 
talking pictures, robot - controlled 
ships, rocket-warfare, a believer in 
interplanetary travel by rocket plane, 
he achieved world-wide notoriety as 
the inventor of a death-ray. This he 
invented between two world wars. 

It is well known that Moscow was 
so well protected during the war that 
the Germans gave up attacking it, 
because losses of aircraft were dis- 
proportionate to the results achieved. 
It is also well known that Moscow 
follows inventions in other countries 
with the closest scrutiny, and develops 
promising ideas. Possibly a prophet 


neglected at home was honoured 
abroad by the practical application of 
his ideas. 

G.M., as he was widely known, 
not interested in money. His minor 
inventions would have made million- 
aires of lesser men. A patriot and 
anti-fascist in the days when many 
people thought they could make 
money by dealing with Hitler, G.M., 
when in acute financial distress re- 
fused fabulous offers for his death 
ray from the French Government, 
even though he was on very friendly 
terms with the French. He said in 
the mid-1930’s that the French were 
hesitant and divided, and would 
quickly go down before the Germans. 
He feared that the Nazis would obtain 
his inventions and turn them against 
Britain. He even rejected offers from 
Goebbels to use his inventions for 
straight publicity purposes. 

In 1937 and 1938, when the shadow 
of war darkened, envoys from all over 


If.urope gathered at G.M.’s mountain 
.eric in the Mynyddygwair mountains 
near Swansea, Wales, and propounded 
n.'hemes to keep Hitler at bay. But 
( i.M.'s attitude was always the same. 

If his pig-headed, conservative, vision- 
Ims countrymen did not want his in- 
ventions they would not be sold to 
foreign countries, because they might 
lie used against Britain. 

Born on March 17, 1880, Harry Grin- 
dell Matthews gave early promise of 
hjs genius when a boy, by ringing a 
hell across a pond by means of wire- 
less. He was apprenticed to an elec- 
trical firm, receiving a practical in- 
struction that enabled him to trans- 
late into actuality the creations of his 
restless mind. Twice wounded in the 
Boer War, he accepted an invitation 
(rom Lord de la Warr to become 
consulting engineer on his estate. 
Be first became prominent in 1910, 
when he invented the aerophone, ,a 
farm of wireless telephony, by means 
of which messages could be heard 
over a distance of seven miles. 

Tn 1912 the “Western Mail” scored a 
Journalistic triumph by printing the 
first message ever transmitted by 
wireless telephone, the message hav- 
been sent from Newport to Car- 
distance of about 12 miles — 
ly means of G.M.’s apparatus. In the 
ime year the Royal family, Lloyd 
ieorge, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
lequer, and the Secretary of State 
r War saw G.M.'s wireless telephone 
•stem demonstrated and were im- 
pressed by it. Then came the first of 
the many reverses G.M. was to ex- 
perience from brass-bound bureau- 
crats and businessmen who could see 
further than their noses. 

The P.M.G.'s department refused the 
Inventor permission to conduct trans- 
channel broadcasts although the 
fficiency of his invention had been 
lomonstrated, and the French Gov- 
ernment was willing to grant per- 
ilssion. 

The first world war broke out, and 
P.M.G.’s department dismantled 


G.M.’S apparatus. After two years of 
protracted negotiation, he was allowed 
to get it back. It was completely 
ruined by damp. The war provided 
the opportunity for intensive research 
in America, and when peace came 
G.M. found the radio telephone field 
overcrowded, so he dropped this work. 

During the war G.M. invented 
Dawn, a boat fitted with a selenium 
cell, which was controlled by an 
invisible beam of light. He demon- 
strated it before Britain's top military 
and naval leaders, and so impressed 
them that he was given an immediate 
grant of £25,000, with a proviso he 
he was to receive further sums until 
the amount of £275,000 was reached. 
Apparently no use was made in the 
war of this remarkable invention. 

G.M. invented an apparatus for ex- 
ploding mines at a distance, when 
U-boats were sinking British shipping 
so quickly there was danger that 
Britain would be starved. He was 
convinced that the core of the prob- 
lem was the electrical discharge from 
the submarine’s sub-surface motors. 
He had some success, but was badly 
handicapped by lack of assistance 
from the Admiralty. The commander 
of the vessel on which G.M. was 
woi-king brought along his wife, 
thereby cluttering up the small craft. 
G.M. offered the lady a gold dressing 
case if she would leave, but she re- 
fused to do so. 

G.M. then turned his attention to 
the problem of sound films. There is 
no doubt that he had perfect -d his 
apparatus for making sound films in 
Britain in 1921. 

The famous American inventor, Di 
Lee de Forest, in March, 1923, ac- 
knowledged that G.M. had brought 
to perfection the camera which photo- 
graphed sound and scenic record to- 
gether. He added, “This gave to the 
world for the first time the process in 
which sound and picture could not 
help being synchronous.” 

Matthews’ Cinephone was used in 
America to put sound on the first 
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Mickey Mouse film. But he received 
a very cold hearing from British film 
magnates, who threw away a chance 
to beat Hollywood in the production 
of talking pictures. British film 

moguls told G.M. that the public did 
not want talking films, 

Then came the invention which was 
to focus a world-wide attention upon 
him — the Death Ray. Up to the day of 
his death Matthews believed im- 
plicitly in it. He first came to ex- 
periment with it because he found 
that aeroplanes had been forced to 
land near a large radio station in 
Germany. After months of experi- 
mental work he was able to explode 
gunpowder, light a lamp and kill ver- 
min at a distance of 64 feet. Using a 
tremendous voltage of electricity, he 
stopped a motor cycle engine at the 
same distance. His discovery leaked 
out when reporters were sent to in- 
terview prominent scientists about 
the grounding of planes near the 
German radio-station. 

• G.M.’s reputation was enough to 


show there was some basis to his ray. 
Journalists allowed their imaginations 
to run riot, the American reports be- 
ing most sensational. They said that 
G.M. had produced a ray of destiny 
and destruction, that he was able to 
control armies and cause aeroplanes 
to crumple and fall from the sky. 

G.M. was followed by pressmen 
everywhere he went. He did not 
state his invention was a Death Ray- 
the term was popularised by the press. 
All that he said was that if he had 
increased facilities, and further time, 
much more might be done with it 
in the future. He declared in 1925 
that Germany would wage war again, 
and that if he succeeded with the ray, 
England would be safe. 

So much public interest was aroused 
that the Air Ministry asked G.M. to 
arrange for a test. The inventor had 
been successful with this ray only in 
the laboratory, but he did not wish 
to miss the opportunity, and claimed 
he told the Ministry that in its stage 
of development his ray would not 


penetrate lead. When he learned that 
(lie Air Ministry had rigged up a 
motor cycle with its engine encased 
in lead for the test, he cancelled the 
arrangements and left for France. 

It is interesting to contrast the 
ireatment Britain gave to this man, 
whose inventive genius had previous- 
ly been recognised by the Govern- 
ment, with that America accorded 
Professor Einstein when he wrote his 
memorable letter to President Roose- 
velt, intimating it was possible to 
make an entirely new weapon— the 
atomic bomb. G.M. could show more 
positive proof of his invention than 
Professor Einstein could of the possi- 
bility of the atomic bomb. The brass 
hats of the Air Ministry sought to 
Impose impossible conditions, under 
which Matthews had stated -his in- 
vention would not work. America 
organised the top scientists of the 
world and committed itself to un- 
limited expenditure. 

The press was more awake to the 
lituation than the brass hats. The 
, London “Daily. Mail” wrote: 

■t'"A very grave mistake has been 
made by the British Imperial Staff 
in not thoroughly investigating Mr. 
*».Grindley Matthews' invention. As to 
the value of the Death Ray we have 
the evidence of Admiral Mark Kerr, 
who as a former deputy chief of the 
air staff knows what he is talking 
about. He has no doubt the ray is a 
very real and terrible thing . . .” 

Following the failure of Britain to 
give the inventor money and facili- 
ties, France offered G.M. a fabulous 
sum for his death ray as it stood, but 
a patriot through and through, he 
would not sell to a foreign Govern- 
ment, even though it was an ally. He 
thought France would not be able to 
resist Germany, and feared his in- 
vention might be turned against Bri- 
tain. 

Admiral Mark Kerr toured the 
country enlisting support for the 
Death Ray. After the inventor's death 
lie wrote that if G.M. had been 


listened to, Britain would have gone 
a long way ahead of other nations. 

G.M. himself said, “The projection 
of energy through space without the 
use of wires has long been a dream 
of scientists and inventors. The great 
Serb, Nikola Tesla, predicted this 
many years ago. Now, however, elec- 
tric energy can be transmitted across 
distance without the use of wires, 
cables, pipes, tubing or any other 
visible means of support for the cur- 
rent projected. Not only that, but 
current powerful enough to destroy 
life, machinery, or any ordinary 
material will soon be controlled from 
the base of operations, and directed 
at will against an enemy attack, much 
as the same attack might spray with 
machine gun fire, or as a man might 
spray a stream of water against a 
bed of plants.” 

G.M. said he was inspired by Tesla’s 
conception of a field of electric power 
existing in the higher atmosphere, 
which could be tapped at any time or 
place. While emphasising that his 
work was experimental, he thought 
his ray could be developed to stop 
engines at 5 to 8 miles. He said that 
great power would be needed to de- 
velop his invention, which would 
make it a national and not an in- 
dividual business. 

With no prospect of the financial 
aid necessary to develop his discovery, 
G.M. was forced to accept an offer of 
an American film company, to make a 
moving picture on the Death Ray, and 
left for the United States. In America 
the inventor was given a royal re- 
ception. He worked for three years 
for Warner Bros., producers of the 
first talking film, “The Jazz Singer,” 
and became prosperous. A strikingly 
handsome man with a tremendous 
presence, he was often mistaken for 
a movie star. 

G.M.’s restless brain then became 
engrossed with a new problem— that 
of projecting gigantic images on the 
sky. An American backer told him 
to capitalise his billion dollar idea, 
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pDITORS are usually kind- 
ly souls, but are neverthe- 
less occasionally unable to re- 
sist the temptation to “crack 
down” on troublesome con- 
tributors. 

Hearing nothing concern- 
ing a story she had sent 
to a magazine, a woman 
wrote an indignant letter ask- 
ing the editor kindly to read 
and publish the story imme- 
diately or return it, as she had 
other irons in the fire. The 
script came back at once with 
note: “I have read youi 


and he crossed the Atlantic to Lon- 
don, where optical fas rebuffed him. 
He went to Wetzlar, Germany, home 
of the famous Leica camera and en- 
listed the aid of Dr. Ernst Leitz. The 
next day the two men arranged the 
necessary apparatus, the necessary 
clouds appeared in the evening, and 
the gigantic letters E and L — the 
initials of the enterprising German 
lens manufacturer, were projected 
against the sky. He could throw 
images in black and white or colour 
up to 15000 feet and the dimension 
of the picture was one tenth of the 
distance thrown. He demonstrated his 
invention to millions in America and 
the “New York Times” ran the story 
of his invention across its front page. 
He projected sky pictures to millions 
in England using a 450,000,000 candle- 
power lamp. An anti-Fascist, G.M. 
refused to project the picture of Hit- 
ler against Teutonic clouds as sug- 
gested by Dr. Goebbels. His inven- 
tion perfected, G.M. had a vast for- 
tune in his grasp from advertisers 
throughout the world, but, dominated 
by the idea that Germany would again 
wage war and batter England from 
the air, he turned his mind to rockets 
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as a means of making air raids 
costly that they would become i 
possible. He flew to Germany and 
studied the Opel rocket-propelled 
The inventor planned by means of 
rockets to spread minefields in the 
air at heights up to 30,000 feet. His 
invention took the form of a torpedo 
fired from the ground on the rocket 
principle.* This torpedo was charged 
with secondary rockets, each of 
which had a length of a high tensile 
steel with a parachute on one end 
and a bomb on the other. These steel 
mines could cut planes to pieces. The 
parent rocket could be made to ex- 
plode at any level, and its range was 
so tremendous that planes could not 
escape by flying high. If the bombs 
reached the ground they were ren- 
dered harmless by a simple device,, 
could be collected, and used again. 
It was as early as 1934 that G.M. first 
put his rocket defence plan before 
the British Government, but once 
again he was cold-shouldered. One, 
M.P. described him as a scaremonger. 
G.M. retorted that there were 500 
guilty men at Westminster, who were 
leading the country unprepared into 

During 1938 G.M. received much 
support from leading airmen who 
said they would be game to fly 
through orthodox anti-aircraft bar- 
rages, but not through his aerial 
minefield. G.M. did not have much 
faith in the balloon barrage because 
he contended that these balloons 
could be shot down, and events 
proved him right. The inventor be- 
lieved strongly in rockets for all 
purposes— rockets to protect cities 
with minefields and rockets to power 
planes to travel in the stratosphere. 

He was a member of the inter- 
planetary society, which was formed 
to discuss the possibility of travel to 
the planets, and his genius was recog- 
nised by many of the brilliant scien- 
tists who were members of this body. 

The shadows of war were deepening 
over Europe. A German scientist 


inp d Sander who had been in touch 
irilh G.M. on rocket propulsion dis- 
ced— a victim of the Gestapo. 

I G.M. rushed around England 
trying to develop interest in his aerial 
minefield. But those in power were 
not interested. His World War One 
Invention to explode mines from a 
distance of five miles would have 
been invaluable to the French when 
the Nazis broke through and were 
ible to advance over undestroyed 
gMges, but it was not used. 
Grindley Matthews died on Sep- 


tember 11, 1941, disappointed that his 
inventive genius had not been used 
to protect the country he loved so 
well. The blast of the Luftwaffe's 
bombs on English cities for years to 
come was to provide a doleful lament 
that his ideas had not been acted on. 
He took many of his secrets to the 
grave, true to his lifelong principle 
that if Britain did not want his in- 
ventions there must be no risk of 
their being turned against his native 
land. He was indeed a man who kept 
his principles. 


THE WORLD AT ITS WOBST 



HAVirte COUNTED OH 8RID6E FOR AN EvJEbllMS WITH 
DIFFICULT 6UEST5. YOUR HUSBAND INSISTS ON D0IN6 
Pi CRRD -TRICK . BUNGLES IT AND RUINS THE ONLY 
60DD DECK IN THE HOUSE 
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BEAUTY 


Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold.” 

"Beauty'a of a fading nature— ' Shakeepeare, A, You Like It. 

Has a season, and is gone.” 

Beauty 1, Truth. „-„,h °° K ““ ? 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

when moat undoth'd „ Mei Ke “ ,s ' °*> ( ° « 0™*» V™ 
Beauty la but , flower Phmeas' Fletcher. Sicelide, 

Which wrinkles will devour. 

Beauty „ bu , . ,.b, “ Wi “ ““ TeS ‘™“ 

A Shining gloss, that fadeth suddenly; ’ 

A flower that dies, when first it ’gins to bud, 
a brittle glass, that s broken presently. 

Neglected beauty p.riaheth ap.ee Shakes l“"e. The Passionate Pilgrim 

“Beauty „„ complexion la centM HeS »* rite 

IS 01 aU colours, and by none defin’d.” 

"Beaut, hea .Inga, ,„d ,„o haatlly 111 ,, of Beauty 

And love unrewarded soon sickens and dies." 

"Beauty Is but akin deep." Uoore • S °“» 


“Her beauty and her brain go 
seen small reflection of her wit." 


Old Proverb 
together: she’s a good sign, but X have 

Shakespeare, Cymbeline 


★ Martha Vickers, of Warner Bros.' Pictures, is in the mood 
for wishful thinking — a mood we fully understand. 
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A SinGL E SURUIUOR 


O N Saturday, the 22nd August,. 

1857, the newsboys worked 
overtime. By midday their “Sydney 
Morning Heralds" were sold out, 
but an hour later a second edition 
came hot from the press— special 
one page copies edged with black. 
It was the paper’s mournful duty 
to confirm the wreck of the “Dun- 
bar”. 

Antonia Wollier spent the morn- 
1 ing on South Head watching with 
a thousand others a tragic trail of 
wreckage sweeping on to the rocks 
below. Each wave flung up its 
offering— legs and arms, trunkless 

bodies and the pitiful flotsam of 
personal belongings. 

Suddenly Antonio turned to the 
crowd; 

“I’m going down — there may be 
someone alive.” 

Before they could stop him, he 
scrambled over the edge and 
swung himself down. He scan- 
ned the cliff’s face. 

“There is someone!" he shrieked 
back. Carefully he crawled to- 
wards the blue handkerchief wav- 
ing weakly from a ledge further 

James Johnson had been waving 
for nearly two days— to the fisher- 
men passing below, to the ships 
entering the Heads. He had call- 
ed pitifully to the crowds he knew 
were above, but his cries were lost 
in the noise of the sea. 

Now that a survivor had been 
found the wreckage could be iden- 
tified and the grim story told. 

Out from Botany Bay a sudden 
night squall caught the ship and 
turned her towards the rocks. The 


crew strained to keep her off but 
with a violent wrench she plung- 
ed out of control. As the timber 
cracked, cargo and passengers were 
washed off the decks to flounder 
helplessly in the dark sea. 

Johnson was one of the crew. 
When the deck sloped under him, 
he clung to the mast head till it, 
too, snapped and joined the wreck- 
age. But Johnson still clung on. 

The cliff outline was menacing 
in the darkness and all night he 
waited for the final crash against 
the rocks. But by some miracle 
he was lifted clear of danger and 
swept on to a ledge. Weak and 
exhausted he crawled higher up 
and waited for the light. 

Next morning he watched the 
relics of s.s. Dunbar swirling past. 
Sydney watched too. In the reaches 
of Middle Harbour dead stock 
washed on to the beaches; clothes 
and children’s toys caught in the 
harbour bays. Anxiety ran at 
fever pitch as papers conjectured 
and false reports came in. 

But in that special edition the 
“Herald” began the truth— a truth 
that grew more pathetic as names 
were added to the numbers drown- 
ed and the passenger list arrived 
from England. 

In another black edged column 
months later, the “Herald” finish- 
ed the story: “In memory of the 
following who lost their lives on 
the Dunbar the 20th August, 1857 
” and the dismembered limbs 
were collected at last, to become 
the men, women and children in 
the list that followed. 



A CAVALCADE picture story 


Some like it YOUCttf 

SINCE ROME'S gladiator days there has been a wide audience for 
tough entertainment. Film censors have a hard job deciding what’s healthy 
for the masses when they watch shots like the ones on these pages 

Strangulation passes muster when the process stops here— the next staee 
t0 ° *7 u “f°r the public and is heavily cut. People will tel! 
K UCh fim n S u} ley S i lU S , Ieep soundl y at nights. The lady being 
the ^ film R K niV l ° bably t S*®* ™ re than a "y °t the millions who saw 
tne Him— K.K.O. s Return of the Bad Men”. 
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fight the audience want a good one; shadow 
's handsome features just won’t do. A film 
gave them what they wanted and got by the 
gave no offence. 


IF THERE’S GOING TO BE a 
punching aimed to spare the star' 
like Universal’s “Canyon Passage” 
Sensors because it had realism but 


WARNER BROS. “THE BIG SLEEP” hit a grim note of coldhearted tough- 
ness in scenes like this. A drooped cigarette can look as menacing in a crook as 
Ihe hardest punch in the previous pictures. Censors can’t check imaginations, 
and the audience knows the meaning of a leer like this even though the actual 
bashing might be cut. 
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STRIP ON THESE PAGES was taken from Mark Hellinger's "Brute Force’’— 
a highlighted moment when a convict attempts a prison break. A convict 
stool pigeon has been tied to a runaway cart as a shield while a second convict 
makes an attempt to wipe out a prison guard machine-gun nest. Such films 
affect audiences more than Western or gangster pictures because of their strong 
implication that this is real— they create an atmosphere of authenticity with 
the lure that they are showing what goes on behind scenes. Censors passed 
these shots in “Brute Force” because actual death scenes weren’t shown. It is 
no easier for the censor to decide what he will pass than for the producer to 
make up his mind what scenes he will shoot. The line between realism and 
horror is a thin one and must vary with the ideas and tastes of individuals who 
see the picture. It is significant that audiences practically never complain 
about horror in films— even the "King Kong” type of spine-chiller attracts a 
very large and apparently appreciative audience. People who live monotonous 
and boring lives, slaves to routine, get an “escapist” thrill from an interest 
different from the every day scene. 
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WIIAT CHILDREN SHOULD SEE is a permanent headache to eensois 
with their grading of films. These “Brute Force” shots are definitely not foi 
Mineral exhibition, though many children accompanied by parents see tnem. 
Child audiences are often more critical of such scenes than are adults. Children 
■guff heartily at “impossible” situations, supermen heroes, and baddies who 
don't act the part. The Saturday matinee melodrama tailored for children is 
usually the thrill-packed serial episode in which good triumphs in the end. 
Tin' experts worry about children imitating the things seen m these films, but 
worry even more about adults copying film techniques. It has been observed 
that children don’t attempt the impossible, make a piece of wood do for a 
K un « anc i get their enjoyment out of chasing around after their own particulai 
•'baddies” making a game of what they have seen. Adult audiences may 
Include easily-influenced, weak-minded or criminal types, who actually practice 
the techniques of torture and crime they see in the films. Censor doesn t muid 
people getting a thrill, but is always on the watch for any sequence that might 
give new ideas to criminals. 
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ANOTHER SCENE FROM “BRUTE FORCE” Workers here are t 

causftagr ss k&s *» «.-«s3 
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The censors didn't mind the blow torches in this shot but draw a blank over 
the actual killing scene. Audiences can be sufficiently thrilled by such scenes 
without the morbid detail. It’s the job of the Johnson Office to recognise the 
limit the thrill can go without detracting from the excitement. 
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IT STARTED 


this way 


1. In Troy, New York State, Albert Anderson had a big 
contract to load stores for the American army in the 
L812 war against Britain. Before delivery the crates were 
checked over by Govermnent inspectors and the letters 
EA-US (Elbert Anderson— United States) stamped across 

. One genial inspector was nicknamed Uncle Sam by the 
workman who figured jokingly that if EA stood for Elbert 
Anderson, then by rights US should stand for Uncle Sam. 
When the men joined the army they brought the joke 
with them and Uncle Sam has represented the United 
States of America ever since. 


In Lombardy (Italy) the Medici family was well- 
skill in the medical profession. For gen- 
coat of arms had been three golden balls 
gilded pills to mark their interest in medicine, 
went by, the Medici sons left home. Some went • 
and began business as money lenders. But they 
retained their coat of aims and hung three balls out- 
their shops. Other moneylenders copied the sign and 
it became the symbol of those who lent money on 
lying pledges. 


*6 


3. In 1789 while the French Revolution was shattering the 
peace of Europe, Martin Klaproth, a German chemist, -was 
working away quietly in his laboratory. Slowly and care- 
fully he was extracting from pitchblende a yellow sub- 
stance which he thought was the oxide of a new mefal. 

To honour a fellow scientist who had just discovered the 
planet Uranus he named the new substance Uranium. And 
so began a chain of scientific discovery that v ' ’~' J 

to the atom bomb and events r 
French Revolution. 


i shattering than the 


CENSORS have a tough job cutting a scene like this. Parents are likelv 
i react unfavourably to the bottle as putting ideas into Junior’s head 
. * " .” ***??# ^bript the bottle was broken and became a fearsome 

n action. That would have 


4 . The excavations had yielded the usual finds — vasgs 
.nid ornaments, weapons and jars. Suddenly the archaeo- 
logists bent down excitedly and picked up the fine stone 
•labs snapped across by time. They pieced them together 
mid leant over to study the row of pictures. Each picture 
wus slightly different from the one before. Passed rapidly 
before the eye they gave a crude impression of movement. 

Walt Disney’s prototype evidently existed thousands of 
years ago when an Egyptian artist delighted the first 
patrons of the cinema with action shots around the 
Pyramids. 
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watched the man approach. With 
camera levelled, he took another step 
closer to better frame the picture. 
And at that instant the path exploded 
under his feet, a second concealed 
bear-trap springing into action. Its 
powerful jaws snapped shut on the 
man’s leg. 

He screamed in agony. He clawed 
at the infernal device, bruising his 
flesh in a furious, cursing assault on 
the impassive steel. Then he be- 


For a moment he knew how it 
felt to be an animal — and trapped 
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'J’HE man with the camera suddenly 
sighted the black bear ahead on 
the forest path. Before he could 
focus his instrument, the animal 
caught a whiff of the dreaded human- 
scent and went swiftly down a near- 
by ravine. Eagerly the man ran for- 
ward, reaching the edge of the slope 
just in time to see the shaggy brute 
step into a huge bear-trap which had 
been hidden there. 

Gleefully the man pointed his 


a7nt/x 

camera while the bear roared and 
squealed crazily fighting the rusty 
contraption which had robbed it of 
freedom. The man took picture after 
picture, recording the animal’s pain- 
wracked rage. 

"I’ll get a close-up. That trap makes 
it perfectly safe.” 

He scrambled down the narrow 
pathway towards the bear. Instantly 
the beast became quiet, small pig- 
eyes glowing red with hate as it 
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came horribly sick, retching again 

When the spasm passed, the man’s 
eyes slowly became sane once more. 
He fumbled in a pocket for a cigar- 
ette, and had to use both hands to 
steady his lighter-flame. 

This time he did not smile as he 
watched the bear's awkward antics. 
The beast kept shaking the trapped 
front-paw, rattling the heavy chain. 
The drag-log attached to the chain 
had become wedged between two 
tre^s with the bear's frenzied strug- 
gles, so now the animal was anchored 
to the spot. 

The man turned back to his own 
problem. The trap was a huge affair, 
two strong triangles of spring-steel 
supporting the arched jaws and hold- 
ing them tightly together. The jaw 
facings were toothed,' three of the 
iron fangs deeply imbedded in his 
flesh. He used a pen-knife to cut 
away the pant leg and expose the 
wound. 

"No broken bones— the calf muscles 
took most of the punishment, looks 
like. Lord, that hurts!” 

The man doused his smoke, grimac- 
ing with pain as he stood up. He 
placed his free foot on one of the 
spring leaves, which yielded slightly 
when he applied all his weight. But 
the supporting spring on the other 
side of the trap was not affected so 
that was no slackening of the grip on 
the imprisoned leg. 

The fellow who had set this 
trap had known the strength of a four 
hundred pound bear, hence had used 
six-inch spikes to secure the chain to 
the drag-log. The timber itself weigh- 
ed well over a hundred pounds; utter- 
ly impossible for the man to drag it, 
handicapped as he was with one leg 
useless in the trap. 

The bear, thirty feet away, showed 
teeth in a menacing growl. 

‘Til bet you blame me for this mess! 
Wouldn’t give much for my chances, 
if you ever got loose.” 

He’d no sooner said this when he 


saw that the animal was held by only 
three pinched, claw-fingers. Fearfully 
the man glanced around, exerting 
himself to reach for a stout stick. 
"This makes me feel safer!” 

The bear stopped growling, shaking 
the trapped paw again. The man re- 
turned to his own worries— his leg was 
throbbing with each heart beat, a stab- 
bing, rhythmic pain. 

“Maybe I could use this stick as 
a lever.” 

He placed the pole across one of the 
trap springs enduring a fresh searing 
of torture as he stood up again and 
applied his free boot to the stick-end. 
The combination of his weight and 
the levering principle made the spring 
yield a full inch, but the tension on 
the trapped leg did not alter in the 
least: the second spring still held the 
jaws tight. 

Again he rested. The grisly sounds 
of tearing flesh drew his glance to the 
bear. Blood spurted as the animal 
started chewing on the smallest of 
the three toes held in the steel vise. 
The man cried out in horror. At this, 
the bear eyed him and snarled. Then 
the beast got a firmer hold with its 
teeth and wrenched off the fust small 
pad of imprisoned flesh. 

“It’s going to get loose!” the man 

whispered. “And when it does " 

He shuddered, terrified by the 
thought of the animal’s vengeful fury. 

On the other hand, if the bear did 
not kill him, he had to consider the 
possibility of a much slower form of 
death. 

“Oh, no! Tom and the guide’ll be 
back in two days!” 

Well ... It would be evening when 
they reached camp, so they wouldn’t 
start hunting for him until the morn- 
ing of the third day. Half a dozen 
paths radiated from the camp: it was 
hardly probable that they’d hit on the 
proper trail first thing. Likely they’d 
follow the paths leading to the lake 
and creeks on the theory that he’d 
gone fishing. Suppose they didn't 
chance along this path until the 


fourth or fifth day? Five days! A 
man could last that long without food 
and water, but what about the pain- 
pulsing leg? 

i But The bear had just severed 

Its second claw-finger, pausing to lick 
at the two raw stumps. 

^■f'lt’ll be free any minute now!” 

• No one could blame the animal for 
hating humans with all its savage 
heart. The man himself cursed the 
^Unknown trapper who had caused this 
) torture. By the stale look of the nar- 
\ row bear-trail, the traps had been 
net during the previous autumn and 
I Incompletely forgotten since. 

H* Feverishly, the man searched ' his 
I pockets seeking a weapon as the bear 
I j started to chew on the third and 
I i largest of its trap-held members. 
jHl “My only weapon — a penknife 
with a two inch blade!" 

^rl Opening the knife, a new thought 
> came and he rasped the blade in file- 
f fashion across the narrow neck -loop 
of one of the trap springs. But the 
lL fewpered spring was nearly as hard 
as the knife metal. 

■ “Useless,” he muttered, then clutch- 
ed the knife tighter as he' saw that 

J the bear’s task was almost finished. 

1 “Maybe I’ve time for one last 
T smoke!” 

As he raised his lighter, the tiny 
flame sparked an idea to him. 

1 “A fire! Animals are afraid of fire!” 
V Ignoring pain, the man clawed fran- 
tically at the nearest leaves and twigs. 
He heaped them on the rocky path, 

I i holding the lighter against the dry 
tinder. He was almost too late, but 
the leaves ignited and the twigs start- 
ed crackling just as the bear cut 
through the last scrap of skin and 
t flesh and bone. Without a glance at 
i L the human, the animal went limping 
[I down the ravine, hurrying as fast as 
| its mutilated paw would allow. 

■ “Whewwwww!” 

* The man mopped off the fear-sweat, 
L* his eyes grateful as he watched the 
hear go out of sight. 

| His cigarette had gone out, so he 
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leaned towards the fire for a light. 
Suddenly his eyes narrowed in specu- 
lation. He built up the fire, tending 
it carefully until the coals were glow- 
ing hot. Then he sought to swing the 
trap close to the heat, every move of 
the imprisoned leg an agony. He was 
sick once more the fire's heat and the 
physical suffering overcoming him. 
But he tried again, finally hoisting 
the outer end of the trap spring for- 
ward until it rested amidst the hot- 
test coals. He sheltered his flesh from 
the heat by using a flat stone as shield, 
dousing a continuous application of 
cool earth on his leg. 

Five long minutes later the spring 
was dull red. He placed it on a stone, 
nerving himself to endure the jolting 
pain as he hammered fiercely on the 
red metal. He tasted blood from his 
own lips, but at last the spring slowly 
collapsed under the onslaught, 

For a long time he rested, shaking 
with relief and exhaustion. When he 
had gathered strength the ordeal was 
repeated, the second spring subjected 
to the same process. At last the jaws 
slackened. Frenziedly he clawed them 
apart and freed his leg from the trap’s 
fangs. Hysteria gripped him for a 
moment, then he lay still, resting. 

“There’s a first aid kit in camp,” he 
remembered. 

He secured a suitable crutch-stick, 
then paused a moment before leaving 
the fateful spot. His camera was still 
lying where it had fallen when he 
became trapped; he retrieved it and 
checked his pockets, making sure of 
pen-knife and lighter. He gave the 
bloodstained trap a final glance. 

“No longer an animal— I'm a man 

On sudden impulse, he set his swol- 
len fingers to open the camera and 
plucked out the film. He held the 
lighter flame to the celluloid; a hissing 
blaze, then it was gone. 

The man felt better, a grim smile 
warming his face as he hobbled slow- 
ly but eagerly along the path that led 
to camp. 
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He held her with a strong 
cord, but the cord broke at last 


'J’HE cottage stood alon e Tl iT t h e 
side of the road that ran down 
to the old wooden bridge that spanned 
the dry river. Behind the cottage 
were three wattle trees, grouped 
around the well. Down on the river 
bed, under the bridge, were five more 
wattles. These had grown in the 
years since the river had run dry. 
Their roots drank from the pool their 


leaves shaSeJi The cottage was 
Kylie’s home, but the pool was her 

This morning she went with her 
father to the bridge. They stood on 
the first of the heavy boards that made 
the floor of the structure. The father 
kicked the planks with his boot, 
and they rattled when he did this. 

“The old bridge,” he said to Kylie. 


Then the shot came from 
the top of the bridge 
and Logan was falling. 

"She won’t stand up much longer. 
Then they’ll come along and build a 
steel one, and then what will I do?” 
He answered his own question, "Well, 
I reckon a steel bridge will need paint 
to keep it from rusting. I’m just as 
handy with a paint brush as I am 
with any other tool.” 

“That means we stay here for ever,” 
Kylie said. 

“There are worse places, girl.” 

“I’d like to see them and make 

Her father said, “I’ve seen them. 
You can take my word. No man got 
about the country more than I did, 
and found less." He moved his arm 
to include the landscape. “You think 


this is ugly? It looks ugly, doesn’t 
it all dry and dead? And it seems 
lonely. Believe me, it’s less ugly than 
people are, and you can be more 
lonely in a crowd.” 

His voice increased in intensity. 
"Girl, I’ve seen the people of the 
world, and there is no good in them. 
Some are thieves— and they’re the 
best of them. There are liars and 
hpyocrites and murderers; there are 
men— yes, and women, too— you trust, 
and the day. comes when you know 
your trust is misplaced.” 

His eyes glowed as he spoke. His 
fingers were clenched; there was a 
hatred in his voice that made Kylie 
shrink away. She wondered what 
had happened in her father’s life to 
make him feel this way, but she ask- 
ed no questions. Questions, she knew, 
would be useless. They would only 
stir him to greater vehemence. 

She knew, too, that he loved her— 
probably because she was the only 
person in whom he held faith. She 
watched him silently, until his body 
relaxed, and the hate went from his 
eyes. He put out a hand and grasp- 
ed her arm softly. 

“I think I’ll go down to the river,” 
Kylie said. She turned away from 
him, and then paused, and said, 
"You think you’re sheltering me. But 
I have my own eyes. They might see 
what your eyes missed.” 

Her father kicked the plank under 
his feet. “Ah Kylie,” he said, “I’d be 
lonely lost without you.” 

Kylie walked around thfe stanchion 
and began her descent of the river 
bank. She slid, and her hands caught 
tufts of dried grass, and the tufts 
came away from the dusty soil. 
Everything here was dead. Only at 
the oasis did she find life again. 

The trees around the pool were 
dwarfed wattles. They had grown to 


SLOW 
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small stature and then, like willows, 
had turned back to the water that 
sustained them. Their foliage was a 
solid screen against the sun. 

Kylie sat in the shade and took off 
her sandals and let her feet rest in 
the clear water. All was still around 
her, but overhead her father had be- 
gun to work with the adze. The 
bridge was a sounding-board that 
made the light adze strokes sound 
like a whole brigade of axes. 

Then Kylie heard the voice say, 
“What the sweet blazes is that? 
Woodpeckers? Lord, I’ve been woken 
by jackasses, magpies, crows, just 
about every bird in tire country. But 
this is the first time I’ve ever been 
woken by woodpeckers.” 

Kylie stayed as still as the pool 
water. She heard him sigh and give 
out the kind of groan a man makes 
when he is stretching his arms. Then 
he yawned. Then he started to sing. 

Kylie had never heard singing like 
this from a man. Her own father 
bellowed in the mornings. She had 
heard drunken singing from cars that 
crossed the bridge and went up the 
road at night, going from Broke ten 
miles away to Illing ten miles the 
other side. She had never heard a 
young man’s voice singing a young 
man’s song. The words expressed a 
quiet need which she felt with the 
singer. The cadences of the song 


stirred her emotions, muddying them, 
like a hand dipped and moved around 
in the pool. 

The song stopped and Kylie’s heart 
stopped with it. 

"Lord, it’s a great day,” the voice 
said to itself. “The sun up there 
shining, the woodpeckers pecking, 
and me lying down here with an 
empty stomach and an empty heart, 
too lazy to get up, too young to die, 
too damn lonely to live.” 

She heard him rise and stamp the 
ground with his feet. She wanted 
to run away, but knew she never 
would. 

“Ah well," he said, sighing again, 
“it could be a whole lot worse.” 

He came through the screen of 
trees was surprised to see Kylie, 
smiled at her and said, “Good morn- 
ing,” and continued on down to the 
pool. He wore heavy boots and khaki 
trousers, and the rest of him was 
bare. Muscles stood defined under 
the golden skin. He filled the can 
he carried, and leaned forward and 
poured water over his back and 
arms, filled his hands with water and 
splashed it against his face, rubbed 
water into the blonde hair. 

Standing there using the towel, he 
said, “That your husband working up 
there on the bridge?” 

“My father.” 

“Woodpeckers,” he said. 


■ 

V I Kylie laughed with him. 

He finished with the towel and 
spread it on one of the trees, and 
started to make a cigarette^ He was 
taller than the dwarfed trees and 
t stood gleaming in the sun. 

-Yes, it could be a whole lot 

wo*," he "*» “ S’ 

rise, do you? I saw your light there, 
last night.” 

Kylie said, “I’ve never heard any- 
one sing like that.” 

“A girl like you should have, many 


“Are you going to camp here? 

“I might stay a few days. 

'•I come here every day.” 

“A good habit,” he said. “Don t lose 


Jt Kvlie put on her sandals. She stood, 
and went to him. He. held her very 
tightly. When he kissed her, he 
kissed her gently. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Kylie.” 

“I’m Bill.” „ 

“That's a good name. Bill. 

“If you come tonight,” he said, 
‘Til have some songs ready for you. 
Ones you'll like.” , , , . 

Kylie went back up the bank to 
the road. A car came over the bridge 
In the car were her father and 
Mother man. The car turned off the 
rood this side of the bridge. Her 
father and the other man got out of 
the car and stood talking. Her father 
saw Kylie and waved to her and 
she went over. 

“My daughter, Kylie,” her father 
sa id. “This is Mr. Logan, the en- 
gineer.” Logan shook hands with 
Kylie. . j • 

Her father said, ‘They re going t 
tear down the bridge, all right. 

K “It won't happen for a while yet,' 
Logan told her, smiling. “I'm going 
to camp a while and look over the 
ground.” 

He looked at Kylie. It was the 
second time she had been looked at 
this way. The engineer was as big as 


the man down at the oasis, a little 
older, more serious. They were dif- 
ferent kinds of men. She could not 
see in either of them the ugliness 
her father said was in people. 

So there were the two men camped 
above and below the bridge and 
Kvlie, and her father who did not 
wont to be left alone. These were 
the elements of the drama that soon 
began to play in the region of file 
Slow River bridge, on the road from 
Broke to Illing. 

“You’d better go up to the house, 
her father had told Kylie. He had 
gone back to his work on the budge. 
Kylie had gone up to the cottage. 
Presently Logan came up to fill h. 
water-bags from the tank. He 
cepted Kylie’s offer of a cup of tea, 
and came into her kitchen and sat 
down.. He talked to Kylie easily, as 
though they had known one anothei 

3 “^oulnust find it pretty dull, liv- 
ing out here,” Logan said. 

.. He says it is better to be alone. 
“Your father?” 

“Yes.” Kylie said. „ 

••Not for a girl like you, Kylie. 

Bill had used the same phrase. 

•What kind of a girl am I? Kylie 
asked Logan. 

“That isn’t a fair question, he said, 
smiling at her. “What kind of girl 

^“A ' bad one, I’m afraid.” Kylie told 

“Very bad?” 

“Not. much good at nil. 

He' held her more gently than Bill 
had done but his lips were hard and 
heavy on hers. 

“Lord.” he said. “Do you do that 
often?” . „ 

“Today has been the first time, 
she said truthfully. “Now can you 
tell me what kind of girl I am. 

Logan shook his head. “One who 
doesn’t belong in this wilderness 1 
know that much. It depends what 
you want, Kylie. I’ve got a house in 
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the city that's not meant to be empty. 
7 work hard, don’t play very much, 
travel around the country a lot. You 
nught like it. The trouble is, Kylie, 
you re an unknown quantity.” 

“Do you know any songs?” Kylie 
asked him. 

"No, I’m afraid I don’t. Not the 
kind for you, anyway. I eou ld learn 
some, maybe.” 

"I don’t know,” Kylie said. 

The tea grew cold in the cups. 
When her father came home at 
midday, he went to Kylie and shook 
her. His eyes were wild. “You went 
down under the bridge this morning. 
Who was the fellow down there? 
What did you do down there, this 
morning. A big, young fellow. I saW 
him. What did you do?” 

"Nothing,” Kylie blazed at him. 
“What did he say to you?" 

“Nothing, I tell you.” She looked 
! .„. CraZy Iines 0{ his face, and 
said, You told me people are ugly 
It s you who’s ugly. You’re all twist- 
ed inside. Wherever you’ve been, you 
haven t seen the people. You’ve only 
seen yourself.” 


He dropped his hands and turned 
away from her. He went to the win- 
dow and looked out. 

Kylie watched his back, stiff with 
some hardness that made him what 
he was, and made her what she didn’t 
want to be. She thought it was a 
very bad business: something had 
happened to him, and it wasn't very 
hi™ : , COuldn ’ t have been to leave 

him that way. He’d been spoiled- 
and he was spoiling her. He was 
, har t0 be something she 
shouldn t be, and that was all wrong. 

She knew he didn’t realise what he 
was doing. He thought he was pro- 
tectmg h er . Godt he was rob P 

her robbing her of youth, and iov 
and life, J 

Jgt* ‘f “g W^elf it was good 
for her, and there had been a time 
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when she trusted and believed him. 

Then there had been a more recent 
time when she doubted him, but 
she couldn’t see the doubts clearly: 
they -were vague feelings she didn’t 
understand and couldn’t deal with. 

Since Bill— and Logan— this morn- 
ing, she was rebellious. She still didn’t 
understand, but she was going to 
hncl out. He wasn’t going to stop 
her. Not from now on. 

Sh. watched him by the window, 
and began to feel sorry for him, but 
the sorrow didn’t make any difference, 
fhe spoke to his back. 

"You and this place are ugly” 
Kylie said. S y ’ 

"Forgive me for what I said?” He ' 
kept his back to her. “I’ve seen so 
many unpleasant things, Kylie. I 
only want to protect you from them 
Don t go away from me, girl.” 

Kylie prepared the meal. She knew 
her lather now. and n alraid 
ban. Kylie was also afraid of her- 
self. She felt herself caught in cur- 
rents and knew she could not swim. 
The- dry river might run with blood, 
or tears might quicken the Slow 
Kiver, because of Kylie. 

That afternoon Kylie sat in the 
shade of the trees behind the cottage. 

On the ground lay the book she had 
thrown there. For years now Kylie 

had h Ved ul 1 b °° ks ' 0nes her father 

had brought with him in his retreat 
from the world of people. The new 

Kylie could see that these books 

had been chosen because of their 
alignment with her father’s ideas, 
they were shadow books, Kvlie 
wanted light in her life. 

She did not hear him come He 
PM hi. hm.da ov.r har , y „. md 
Guess who?" 

“Bill,” she said. 

“You’re sure it isn’t that other fel- 
low who was up here this morning? 

"* h »>* >«!»«. hut „c 
“I’m sure.” Kylie told him. 


’ Bill kissed her, very gently. "I 
come up to cadge some tea,” he said. 
And because I couldn’t wait until 
tonight to see you again.” 

“Did my father see you coming 


• "He’s been glaring down at me 
from the bridge all morning,” Bill 
said. “I went down the river course 
and came up over the ridge. It seemed 
the sensible thing to do." 

“Yes, it was, Bill. He might make 

■ trouble.” 

■ "Do you care?” 

■ “I’ll get you some tea,” Kylie said. 

■ She turned away from him. 

H When she gave Bill the tea, Kylie 
asked him, “What kind of life do you 

■ lead?” 

■ “A good one." 

H “Where are you going, when you 
(■ leave here?” 

“Wherever the road takes me,” he 
said. “That’s my kind of life.” 

Kylie laughed and said, “What 
j happens when you come to an ocean?’ 

; cross it. This is a wide world, 
honey. You should see it, while 
you’re young.” 

“Will you take me with you?” Kylie 

“That. I’ll tell you tonight," Bill 
said.. He grinned at her. 

They heard someone come around 
the side of the house, and they stood 
apart. Logan walked around the cor- 
ner. He looked at Bill and then at 
Kylie. 

“I saw him come over, the ridge” 
Logan said. "I wondered if you were 
all right, here by. yourself.” 

“She looks all right,” Bill said. 
“You’re the tramp from under the 
bridge, aren’t you?" 

“I'm the bloke camped there.” 
“Then you'd better stay there, 
Logan said. 

“I please myself,” Bill said. 


Logan moved back and started to 
take off his coat. Bill watched him. 
"Hot, isn’t it?” Bill said. 

“You'd better go." 

Bill shook his head. He was stiff 
shaking it when Logan struck out at 
him. He shook it out of the way of 
Logan's fist. 

“Stop it,” Kylie said. 

Bill swayed in and his fist found 
Logan’s stomach. He chopped a short 
right to Logan’s face. Logan backed 
away and Bill stood waiting for him. 
Then Kylie turned and ran into the 
house. The two men were left out 
in the yard in the shade of the trees. 
They fought just as hard without 
Kylie. They had forgotten what they 
were fighting about, now. 

Fists were not enough for Logan. 
He took two hard ones to the face, 
and closed in and grappled with Bill. 
He gouged, and Bill gave him the 
knee. When Logan doubled over. 
Bill locked his arm around the en- 
gineer’s head, pulled the head down 
and then flung it up. and hit Logan 
as he went away. 

When Kylie’s father came into the 
yard, Biff was gently slamming the 
engineer’s head against the trunk of 
one of the trees. H? saw Kylie -s 
father, and let Logan fall, and walked 
away from the house. 


They carrigjl Logan into the house 
and patched him up. He was bruised, 
but not badly hurt. 

"The man from under the bridge 
came up to borrow some tea,” Kylie 
tried to tell her father. "And then 
Mr. Logan tried to pick a fight with 

“Logan,” her father said. “He’s the 

“You hear me, Logan,” he shouted. 
"Get out of this house, and stay away 
from my girl.” 

“That man’s crazy," Logan said. 
"He fights like a bear. He might have 
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done anything to Kylie, if l hadn’t 
come along.” 

“I know how to protect my own,” 
Kylie’s father shouted. “I don’t need 
help from you, and I don’t need your 
damned lies. Something’s happened 
to Kylie this morning, and I can guess 
who put these ideas into her head. 
Get out of my house.” 

Logan looked at Kylie. “All right, 

I d better go,” he said. “I told Kylie 
how I feel.” 

Yes, ’ Kylie said to him, “you’ve 
told me. I’m sorry you’ve been hurt. 
Im sorry it turned out like this.” 

“If you want me, Kylie, I'll be 
around.” Logan said. He stood erect 
and went out of the house, leaving 
Kyhe to face her father. Her father 
seemed a broken and ugly old man 

T he L. t< f y ° U UeS ” Ky:ie ' s father 

said. Kyhe, I’ve always told you 
the truth, Kylie. Don’t believe them 
and their lies. I’d be lonely- lost 
without you, girl.” 

"It’s all right,” she said. “It’s all 
right, now.” She knew it was not. 


and would never be again. He had 
held her with a cord stronger than 
the umbilical, but that cord was 
broken. Kylie held the pieces in her 
hands. She knew his mania, and 
knew she could not live with it anv 
longer. There were two roads of 
escape. Kylie was not sure the one 
she meant to take was the right one. 

, Her father was asleep when Kylie 
went out that night. She took nothing 
with her. It was to be a break, and 
a clean one. From the road she 
looked back at the cottage standing 
in the moonlight, overshadowed by 
trees. Kylie left no happy memories 
behmd her. 

She went quietly down the road. 
There was a fire burning at Logan’s 
camp. The car and the tent were 
black lumps on the moonlit waste- 
land. Kylie left the road and walked 
down to the bank of the Slow River. 
She searched the camp for sign of 
Logan, but could not see him there. 
She slid down the bank and came to 
the bed of the dry river. There was 


no lire burning down here. The pool 
WAS wrapped in the shadow of the 
lives around it. 

"Bill," Kylie said. 

Two arms came out of the darkness 
mid held her. 

"You came,” he said. “I didn’t think 
you were coming." 

They stood together in the shadow 
n[ the trees. 

"It’s all right, now, Kylie,” he said. 
The moon came across the sky and 
lighted the oasis.. 

“Now we’ll go,” Bill said. “We’ll go 
down with the river. If there’s any 
trouble, they'll look along the roads. 
So we won’t take the road, we’ll 
take the dry river.” 

■ "I'm ready," Kylie said. 

' They stood, and Bill lifted his swag, 
and Logan walked into the oasis. 

’ “I’m not here to fight,” Logan said. 
“The old man ” 

[ Then the shot came from the top 
of the bridge, and Logan was fall- 
‘ing. . 

K “My father has the gun,’ Kylie cried 
“T fnreot he had the gun.” 


Bill pulled her down, right down 
under the spvead of the trees. 

“Stay here," he said. 

She felt him go away from her. 
Kylie lay alone, under the trees. Out 
in the moonlight Logan lay very still. 
Kylie waited. 

Then she heard the second shot, 
and the cry that followed. She got 
to her feet and ran. She ran out 
across the moonlit stretch of the river 
bed. Someone came sliding down the 
bank to meet her. 

“Oh. Bill,” Kylie said. 

"It’s all right,” he said. "1 didnt 
hurt him.” 

“He cried out." 

“He never felt a thing,” Bill said. 
“He killed the other chap, did he?" 
They went back to the oasis. They 
made sure Logan was dead. 

"Now we’ve got to stay and face 
this out,” Bill said. “I’ll have to hold 
your father, Kylie. I'm sorry. We re 
in a mess, but we’ll get out of it. 

“What do we do when we come to 
an ocean, Bill?’ 

Bill said, "We cross it. Kylie. 




the dream heme 


Boy! Watson-Sharp cer- 
tainly has thought up a 
neat little job here, just 
the home I’ve always 
dreamed of . . . s tiu 


... An old English castle 
treatment of the upper 
structure would add an 
air of solid distinction. 



could rake up enough 
energy to clear the land, 
or get the building 
materials, or even buy 
the piece of land I was 
thinking about in the 
first place. 


. . . And the addition of 
a minaret or two would 
certainly give the place 
a peaceful atmosphere 
reminiscent of the mys- 
terious East . . . 
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A gentleman is a man who can play the saxophone but doesn't. 

Punters’ Proverb: Money can be lost in more ways than won. 

About the time you’re important enough to take two hours for lunch, the 

: nf milb 




doctor limits you to a glass of milk. 

The trouble about fashions in women’s clothes is that 
become popular they become unpopular. 

If a rabbit’s foot could protect anybody, why didn’t it protect the rabbit. 
The problem when solved will be simple. 

The New Look simply means that men have to look twice as far to se 
half as much. 

Sign in a Hollywood bra shop: "Inflation at Moderate Prices." 

People generally quarrel because they cannot argue. 

As important as freedom of speech is freedom of silence. 

Some men acquire polish with age; others retain their age. 

Scoffspring: A child who doesn’t think his parents are so hot. 

Dieting: Triumph of mind over platter. 

You can preach a better sermon with your life than with your lips. 

„““- v “ "™ — « •™ «»!•« m « *, ,» „ 

The happiest women, like the happiest nations, have no history 
Then there’s the^girl who was suffering himsomnia 
A woman's intuition is about two-third suspicion 
The feminine of bachelor is lady in waiting. 

A man is weighed by the company he thinks nobody knows he's keeping 
Men and pins are useless when they lose their heads. 

Wifckn. „« „„ of ,„ w ft . ta „ w . „ 

few they know. 
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A T 'the moment things are quiet. 

Quiet for me, because I’m doing a 
pleasant and regular job— and liking 

After all, one of my first assign- 
ments in life was to quell a revolt at 
sea: one of my last was as an A.B.C. 
war correspondent landing on Pacific 
islands with invading troops, expect- 
ing every minute to be the last. 

I’ve had some queer and uncom- 
fortable experiences in the years be- 
tween. working as a journalist and 
fighting as a soldier. Once I was 
nearly arrested for murder. 

People sometimes tell me there’s no 
place for adventure in the modern 
world. They say they envy my 
varied and exciting life. I don’t know 
why. As far as adventure goes — I've 
had it, and I don’t mean maybe. Ad- 
venture is for mugs: it's no career. It 
doesn’t pay off. 

When I came to Australia in 1927 


and wanted to work my way the union 
rules were against it, so I became wel- 
fare officer on the "Largs Bay”, res- 
ponsible for some 600 migrants, inclu- 
ding 60 Little Brothers and some 
miners imigrating to Australia. In 
Port Said the Little Brothers went 
ashore and enjoyed themselves great- 
ly, and came back to the ship to 
“rag” the cabin of the miners. 

The captain sent for me, told me 
the miners threatened reprisal. 

“The miners propose to wreck the 
Little Brothers' cabins tonight,” he 
said, and added briefly. “They won’t. 
You're the welfare officer, and you 
will stop them. Have a drink.” 

How an inexperienced lad of twenty 
was going to calm a mob of angry 
miners was a puzzle. I chewed it over 
while I paced the alleyway outside 
the large cabin where tire miners 

Before I had mustered courage to 


lap the door opened. A mountain of 
J miner stood swaying waving a 
bottle of rum. 

I said, "Really, you know, you fel- 
lows shouldn't—” 

"Ave a drink!’’ he roared. 

"Not just now, thanks. I wanted—” 

"Av a drink!” he demanded. 

1 had a drink. 

Some hours later, when they car- 
, ivd me to my cabin and bunked 


set off for Benghazi, in the Wester.. 
Desert, to garrison the territory won 
by Sixth Division. 

That night I had a real adventure— 
if only I had known it. We were or- 
dered to withdraw again. I took half 
the platoon in a decrepit captured 
Italian truck which soon fell behind 
the convoy. 1 think it broke down 
eighteen times during the night. Dur- 
: breakdown a convoy of tanks 


down, the miners had forgotten all lumbered past. I sprang into the road 
..bout the raid they had planned. and shouted for help. 


Next morning I received the grate- 
(ul thanks of an admiring captain who 
admired the way I quelled the riot. 

• Soon after I arrived in Australia I 
■was nearly arrested for murder. I 
didn't commit it, but I had a green 
[fuitcase. So did the murderer. 

Hi arrived at a boarding-house, with 
my green suitcase, on the evening of 
the day when the murderer disap- 
peared with his in the same district. 
Bt At rllnnpr T was told that some 


At dinner I 
[gentlemen wished to see me. Four 
Gentlemen in large boots closed round 


They kept going. 

“Bloody swine!” I muttered to the 
platoon driver, still tinkering with the 
Eyetie engine. “Who do they think 
they are?” 

I don't blame them for not stopping. 
They couldn’t understand me — they 
were the German advance guard! 

Lots of my cobbers had the most 
fantastic adventures in Tobruk. Per- 
haps I was unlucky, but looking back 
I don't find Tobruk personally excit- 


For the first month we occupied the 
front line, from R13 to S13. After a 
'What's your name?” they barked, week of practically sleepless days and 
Would you mind removing your nights I dozed off in the afternoon 
I asked. sun. When I awoke the Runner was 

They began questioning me about looking down at me, saying “Terrible 
green suitcase. I scraggy lot, weren’t they?" 

:astically said: “Oh, a body, of "Who?” I asked. 


When I was released from the police 
. I promised never to be sar- 
to police again. 

In Adelaide I became a journalist. 


“The Ites.” 

"What Ites?” 

“The prisoners, of course," he said. 
We'd taken a hundred prisoners. 
Being a sergeant, I couldn’t admit t< 


ll reviewed books, reported the Royal the Runner that I’d slept through the 
Show, interviewed the Comedy Har- platoon’s first battle. 


I monists. People thought journalism 
was “colourful”— but in 1939 I was 
glad to exchange it for a war. 

. With the Ninth Division I sailed for 
the Middle East, an acting-lance-ser- 
1 geant in the 2/48 Battalion. My arri- 
val lacked glamour. I had mumps, 
and was carried ashore on a stretcher. 
My first two months as a soldier on 
K foreign soil were spent in hospital at 
■ Ismailia. 

| I rejoined the Battalion in time to 


When I returned to Australia in 
1943 I was sent to OCTU to become 
an officer. 

Three months after I had got my 
commission and I was still in Austra- 
lia, I received a' wire from the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Commission ask- 
ing if I would be their war corres- 
pondent. The C-in-C approved . . . 
well, I approved too. Adventure, I 
told myself, had gone out of soldier- 
ing. But as a war correspondent, and 
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a radio war correspondent ... 1 re- 
membered how Churchill started. 

I put up my correspondent’s green 
badges in Sydney, and women in 
trams nudged their Africa-starred 
soldier boy-friends to point me out. 
“Look, darling. A War Correspon- 
dent!” 

Glamour at last. Interviews at the 
A.B.C. confirmed by impression. 

“Legg,” they said, "you have a won- 
derful opportunity. Shortly we shall 
have portable recorders which you 
will be able to take into the front 
line— out on patrol— raids at night. 
“What?” I queried quickly. 

“Well, it will be a wonderful oppor- 
tunity, whatever happens. This sort 
of war reporting is new . . 

The new portable recorders weren’t 
ready when I flew to New Guinea. 
However, my sort of war reporting 
had, in all probability, never been 
done before. 

There was a recording outfit at Port 
Moresby. It was portable in' that it 
could be moved in a three-ton truck. 
As three-ton trucks don't go far in 
the jungle, it remained in Moresby. 
With the newspaper correspondents I 
visited different fronts. When they 
despatched their copy by air to Aus- 
tralia I returned to Moresby, record- 
ed my report and sent it off as best 
I could. 

All the transport planes flew in about 
1800 hours and often their noise ruin- 
ed my recording. And always black- 
faced boongs crowded round the odd 
Australian who went into the jungle 
to talk to himself. I often wondered 
whether the whole thing was worth- 
while. 

Once I got a scoop. I accompanied 
the Americans landing in the Admir- 
alties, the first move north from New 
Guinea. There were only three Aus- 
tralian war correspondents covering 
the operation, and after the landing 
it developed into a race back to 
Moresby with the story. 

My destroyer beat the others to 
Buna. We were all held up because 


of a violent storm raging over the 
Owen Stanleys, but I found a R.A.A.F. 
crew willing to risk the trip. I died 
a thousand deaths on the flight, but 
reached Moresby fourteen hours ahead 
of my rivals, and radioed my story 
from Moresby. 

Something went wrong, however, 
and my story did not get on the air 
until after the news had appeared in 
the entire Australian press. 

In New Britain I had no recording 
outfit. But it didn’t matter. There 
was no war in New Britain. For the 
Borneo landings I had a portable re- 
corder all to myself, making me a real 
radio correspondent. I arranged for 
the jeep containing the recorder to 
be the first vehicle ashore at Labuan 
from an L.S.T. which was to beach 
soon after the first waves hit the shore. 
It beached in the wrong place, the 
jeep ran down the ramp . . . and dis- 
appeared in fourteen feet of water. 
The driver could swim. The recorder 
was salvaged just before the end of 
the war. 

By Surrender Day in Tokio I had 
another recorder. Of all the radio 
war correspondents assembled, I was 
the only one with a portable recorder. 

General MacArthur issued an or- 
der that no portable recorders would 
be allowed aboard Missouri. My story 
of the surrender was typewritten re- 
corded in Yokohama, jeeped to Atsugi 
airstrip, flown to Okinama, carried to 
a radio transmitting ship, short-waved 
to Sydney, and picked up there two 
days alte and mutilated. The only war 
correspondent with a portable record- 
er was the only one whose story of 
the surrender was never broadcast. 

I don't know whether I've been 
lucky or not— but I do know that I’ve 
had sorts of odd spots which seem to 
appeal to people as an adventurous or 
colourful life. But I can’t think of 
one adventurer or. explorer who died 
rich. I can't think of one who 'really 
made adventure pay. So I’ve had ad- 
venture— had it in the deepest mean- 
ing. And I'm all for the quiet life. 
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npHE young man picked up his wine 
glass and drained it in one al- 
mighty gulp. Monsieur Talleyrand's 
eyebrows rose in horror. 

“Sir," gasped the young man in 
confusion, “I have offended you. Pray 
tell me how." 

"Young man.” answered Monsieur 
Talleyrand, “when I provide my best 
wine I expected it to be appreciated.” 

"I fear, sir, that my only excuse is 
ignorance and inexperience. But if 
you would be so good as to explain 
how one shows an appreciation of 
good wines I would be eternally 
grateful." 

Monsieur Talleyrand poured him- 
self another glass and held it up to 
the light. 

“Firstly,” he said, “you warm it in 
your hand, like so,” and he cupped it 
lovingly. “Secondly — you swirl it 
gently— again like so. Then you hold 
it delicately to your nostrils.” 


“And then.” prompted the young 

“Why then you contemplate it— the 
translucency, the colour, the sparkle." 

“Then, sir, X presume you drink it." 

“Drink it," said that inimitable 
prince of gourmets,, “why certainly 
not. Then, young man, you sit back 
and talk about it!" 

This was no personal observation. 
Talleyrand was merely echoing the 
sentiments of the great brigade of bon 
vivants, gourmets and epicures who 
had drunk good wine and sought 
good food since Ausonius hosted the 
banquets of France. 

But don't let such remarks scare 
you. This great band of bon vivants 
is not a closed order. You too can 
become a gourmet without dining 
royal heads at your table or gracing 
the banquets of Europe. 

Take intelligence and appreciation 
and flavour it delicately with dis- 
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•rtmination and you should have the 
iMredients necessary. 

The French will tell you that they 
ye mastered the art by sitting in 
| street cafes of Paris paying out 
I not francs — but ah! with what 
imination! 

1 do you begin to be a gour- 
Well— perhaps by travel, per- 
S by desire for a hobby. Or per- 
3 you have the good fortune to 
. like Mr. Stanley, a Sydney 
>t of the first water. 

Joy Stanley became a bon vivant 
1 the simple expedient of being 
d a long line of bon vivants. 
But his real initiation came at the 
meed age of three. 

iv time,” said Papa Stan- 
“that you learnt to appreciate 
Kid wines. But whatever you do, 
k always to dry wines. Spirits, my 
mean an early downfall, 
it wine — with wine your life should 
I delightful." 

Jay obeyed his father implicitly, 
•couldn't read the labels but he 
> past master of smell and 
ut even this acute develop- 
ment of his senses was liable to 
.t times. And in one of these 
>se blackouts Jay sampled rum 
fatal spirits that his father 
9 deplored. 

His downfall was immediate and 
fttnplete. He fell flat on his face. 
Young Stanley at five, at an age when 
if should have known better, was 
drunk! But the lesson was thoroughly 
Krned. 

■fit seven his father again took him 

tilde. 

"My boy,” he said, “it is now time 
pt you learnt to cook. No gourmet 
kr drinks for the sake of drinking, 
fpu must drink for a reason— as the 

Btural accompaniment of good food. 

feu will now dine with the family, 
■it you will also cook one luncheon 
• week for the family.” 

Young Jay dutifully complied. 

Six days a week he sat happily 
down to the French cuisine that Papa 


Stanley favoured, toying with his 
burgundy, knowingly sipping his 
hock and savouring each dish. But 
on the seventh day he was dis- 
patched to the kitchen to produce 
unaided what he’d eaten at the table. 

His father’s methods of correction 
were simple and direct. 

"My boy,” he would say, “you call 
this roast chicken. I don't,” and with 
one single heave he would hurl it 
through the window. 

“And,” adds the reminiscing Mr. 
Stanley, “more than once without 
opening it "first.” 

“Now,” he would say, "we will go 
and roast a chicken — correctly!" 

How many chickens were sacrificed 
on the altar of experiment went un- 
numbered — Papa Stanley fortunately 
owned a property and his stock prob- 
ably went cheerfully to their death 
in the cause of fine art. 

At nine Jay went droving with the 
men and his dampers par excellence 
became delectable memories in the 
bullockies’ minds. And on his re- 
turn home he was learning more each 
luncheon and drinking very well. 

But one grim morning Papa was 
waiting for his son. 

“My boy,” he said solemnly, “I 
have suddenly remembered. You have 
to go to school.” 

The French cuisine faded like a 
beautiful dream, and young Jay was 
pitched out suddenly into the land 
of schoolboy French and very 
mediocre cuisine — this child who had 
been used to a quarter of a bottle 
of port at dinner was left to the 
miserable monotony of water and 

“Sir,” he asked hopefully of a 
master one day, “can we drink wine 
with our meals?” The master’s eye 
steeled and he gazed coldly on this 
newest addition. 

“Stanley,” he said, “not only can 
you not drink wine with your meals, 
but if you’re ever caught drinking 
wine any time at any place you 
will be promptly expelled.” 
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Jay’s heart leapt within him. The 
appearance of one bottle of port on 
the table and he would be out of 
this dreary place in a matter of hours. 
Perhaps his father would oblige. But 
Papa Stanley had fixed views on 
education as he had fixed ideas on 
other matters. Jay could drink freely 
on holidays, hut his school life must 
be abstemious. 

For five long years he stayed at 
boarding school. But at fourteen 
Papa had joyful news for him. 

“My boy,” he said once more, “1 can 
see that continuance of this term 
time strictness will only dull your 
appreciation. I have arranged for 
you to live in a boarding house in 
Sydney and attend a day school. 
What is more, I will see that you 
have your own stove installed for 
further experiments. ” 

Jay moved in and the very next 
day a crate arrived from home 
stacked full with a generous supply 
of claret. Papa was indeed under- 
standing. 

In this balmy new atmosphere 
young Jay grew to manhood and 
matriculated from school. 

“Father,” he suggested mildly, “will 
I now be going to the University?” 

“The greatest university,” answered 
Papa Stanley, “is the world — the 
greatest teacher, Life. I have arranged 
to send you off for three years start- 
ing from here as a purser’s clerk. 
You will I hope, benefit considerably, 
and it will give you an ' opportunity 
to sample the food and wines of other 
countries. My boy— I envy you!" 

In the chop suey parlours of China, 
Joy ate his bird nest soup, in the 
Javanese restaurants his nassi goring, 
the wine, the rolls, the cafe noir 
when he berthed at Marseilles, the 
pickled herrings when he arrived in 
Copenhagen. 

He found that a good judge of wine 
and food was always welcome in 
civilised countries, and Papa's train- 
ing had been thorough. The three 
years were well spent. 


His father was waiting when 
returned. 

“My boy,” he said, “you must thin 
about the future. What are your am 
bitions?” 

Jay didn’t hesitate. 

"The shortest way to an early 
tirement, father. I want t> 
enough money quickly so that 1 < 
devote my life to food and wine.” 
With this rosy future in view, . 
went to work — working hard to bt 
up a business that would yield 
required sum necessary to become | 
full time bon vivant. 

In 1933 his bank book told hinj 
happily that he’d reached his goal. 

“Father,” he said as he packed I 
bags, “I have now enough money fii 
one of two things. Either for 
riage and a family or for wine, 
arid travel. I think the last v 
serve me best.” 

Once more Europe’s cafes and 
cellars welcomed back this southci 
son of Ausonius, Talleyrand and C'd 
He went straight to France 
acquired a vineyard of his ow 
Avignon, where as the years rol! 
by he stored an excellent Chateai 
neuf du Pape which came from 
grapes growing thickly on his vi 
He also bought a caravan and fi 
lowed the wine harvest festival 
across Europe — tripping gaily fr 
France, to Belgium, to Vienna. 

“Vienna's festivals,” he recall 
“those were the colourful ones. Li 
tables set up in the village squ: 
and at one end the great inver 
decanter kept filled with wi 
Everyone holding their empty glassotj 
under the constant flow. The munli 
cians wandering between the tabl< 
the strolling singers — even Richai 
Tauber— dancing, and everyone 
happy: beautiful women, beautiti 
music and beautiful wine.” 

This halycon existence went 
literally till the eve of war, wh 
Jay was celebrating the harvest fi 
tival in Vienna. He was caught wh«i 
war broke out but managed * ' 


e into Italy and across to England 
I finally back to Australia— a sad 
ee for a gourmet’s fancies. But 
I— for the travelled Mr. Stanley 
believes Australia is the new home of 
0 bon vivant, the epicure, the gour- 

. too hungry to be dis- 
ating. But here food is plen- 
and cheaper than anywhere else 
the world. Our fruit is fine, fish 
htiful and varied, meat tender and 
vines— oh la la! The grapes that 
1 1 pen under our southern sun give 
vine like Avignon’s best. 

Jay bought a farm in the Southern 
Ighlands of New South Wales and 
’cw tire products for his table— speci- 
sing in capons and cream, eggs and 
His home became a haven for 
, visitors who could recapture 
war atmosphere of dinners in 
irdeaux and Lyons. 

long after his return a Society 
I Gourmats was formed in Sydney 
and he became secretary and— for his 
and theirs— chief cook. The 
•ole object of this society was the 
~~ nking of the finest wines and the 
Iting of the finest food. But mem- 
ers must be practising gourmets. 


Their initiation ceremony is a rigor- 
ous one. They must prepare a lun- 
cheon that will tickle the palate of 
the judges— all tried veterans in the 
art. 

Society luncheons each month are 
solemn rituals— no hasty gulping with 
one eye on the clock. They must 
relish each morsel and let each taste 
bud savour the wine. 

“Two hours for lunch,” says Jay, 
“is the minimum time required. In 
France they realise this, and they 
take two hours for lunch. Business! 
Well, business must stop for two 
hours, that is all!” 

Two hundred years ago Brillat- 
Savarin, a noted French gourmet, 
thought the same when he wrote: “Let 
dinner be the last- business of the day 
and the guests considering themselves 
as travellers who are to arrive to- 
gether, at the same place of destina- 
• tion.” 

Food and wine is a delightful study, 
a source of continued pleasure— both 
in the creation and the sampling. 

“For,” as Jay adds wisely with 
Baker, “show me a lean and hungry 
chef and you show me a man not 
worthy of his craft.” 
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IN THE KIMBERLEYS 


'"pHE summer monsoons were sweep- 
ing across the Kimberley country 
in North-West Australia. Liveringa 
Station in King Sound lay right in 
the wet patch, but it would provide 
shelter till the rains passed. 

The little band of aborigines, going 
"walkabout” from their home station, 
straggled over to the outbuildings to 
settle down with their Liveringa 
friends for a time in the queer com- 
munism that is their own. 

On the edge of Liveringa, the army 
camp still waited for their mail and 
supplies. Twice Arthur Nickells, the 
storeman in Derby, had tried to get 
his truck through to the camp. But 
the hundred miles out to Liveringa 
was a continual bog. It was another 
month before he could make the trip. 

As he drove through the gates to- 
wards the Liveringa homestead, he 
sensed the quietness of the place. It 
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Htead, something in the quiet- 
of the place impressed itself up- 
t was an uncanny silence, 
with the smell of death 




was an uncanny silence— a sileneu I 
with the smell of death upon it. 

Nickells had met the signallers 
Derby on their way out to their wa 
time posts. They had been so ignor- 
ant of the bush that he had pitied 
them. Youngsters had asked whether 
they would get regular mails from 
home. He had not had the heart to 
tell them that they might be cut off 
from the rest of the world for the 
greater part of three months by the [ 
flooded tracks of the rainy season. 
He had assured them that mails would 
get through "fairly frequently”. 

Stores and mail had accumulated 
in Derby and now that the "wet" 
showed signs of easing and the tracks I 
were firmer, Nickells decided to load 
them into a truck and push off alone 
in an effort to break the party’s isola- 

As the truck, shattering the bush 
calm, approached the Liveringa 


upon it. 

He had not expected the signallers 
rushing, for he knew they 
distance away. But he had 
iected some sign of life, 
fobody moved around the natives’ 
Bviarters. 

He drove through the rough outer 
Kates and close to the buildings stop- 
ped the engine. He had not expected 
the signallers to come rushing for he 
knew they were some distance away. 
But he had expected some sign of life. 

Nickells remained seated in the cab 
of the truck pondering upon the de- 
Kertion. Only sound that came to 
him was the tick-tick of hot metal 
of the erstwhile laboring engine. He 
[turned off the engine and called out. 
answer. 

So he climbed but of the truck and 
.talked over to the first of a group of 
huts and sheds where he knew the 
natives lived. At the door he again 
called and when thd silence was un- 
broken he stepped from the bright 
light across the threshold into the 
gloom. 

It was a native, his face dreadfully 
F contorted and his hands clutching his 
stomach. Nickells hurried forward. 
The native flung out his arms and 

( grabbed him convulsively. But before 
he could speak, Nickells felt the black 
go rigid and then sag. He was dead, 
r Nickells lowered the body to the 
I earthern floor. He examined the in- 
terior of the shed, but there was no 
[ explanation for the native's death. 
The silence of the buildings seemed 
to descend upon him, crushing him 
like something physical. 

He walked slowly out of the shed, 
[ searching for some sign of life. Why 
I were no other natives about? Had the 
station been smitten by some strange 
disease? 

Baffled, he decided to push on to 
the camp. Suddenly a lubra stag- 


gered to the door of another shed. 
She looked dreadfully ill and she too 
was clutching her stomach. Her face 
was lined and twisted in agony. He 
sprang towards her and urged her to 
speak. Instead, she looked at him 
with fear in her eyes and without 
speaking pitched forward at his feet. 
She too was dead. 

Nickells was alarmed. Two natives 
had died at his feet from some mys- 
terious cause. He felt like fleeing 
from the death sheds. He fought back 
his desire and began a search of the 
remaining sheds and huts. 

At the door of one hut he called 
softly hi the hope that somebody 
might be alive. There was no sound 
but a few feet inside a body was. 
stretched on the floor. A third death 
on Liveringa! The native had been 
dead for some time. Rigor mortis 
. had set in. The dead man's eyes stared 
at the rough ceiling and his face was 
twisted. It was obvious that he like 
the others had died in great pain. 

Nickells felt he had been hurled 
into the midst of a murder plot or 
dropped into some terrible plague 
spot. Even as he looked down at the 
1-igid form, a fourth native reeled to- 
wards him from an adjacent doorway. 

Again it was the same. The fellow 
grasped his stomach with both hands. 
Nickells rushed to his side, frantic- 
ally begged him to speak. The native's 
lips quivered. He tried to talk, but 
he was beyond speech. He crumpled 
up in a heap on the ground. The 
fourth death. 

Nickells' feelings passed from the 
state of alarm to straight out jitters. 
He had seen enough to shake the 
nerve of any lone man. Three people 
to drop dead at your feet without 
being able to speak, and to find a 
fourth contorted corpse, was sufficient 
to rattle anybody. Yet he remained 
on the scene searching for a clue. 

In one shed he discovered several 
natives lying around obviously very 
sick and unable to talk. Nickells ran 
out to the truck, revved up the en- 
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gine and raced away to the camp. 

The signallers greeted him joy- 
fully. But his face was grim as he 
told his story. The signallers jumped 
on the truck and sped back to the 
death scene with him. 

They roused the sick men. But, 
despite persistent questioning, they 
could get no sense out of them. These 
natives didn’t seem dangerously ill. 
Even without medical knowledge, the 
white men felt certain there was no 
immediate fear of further deaths. 

The signallers remembered seeing 
more natives around the place a few 
days before. A search was begun, 
and on distant parts of the station 
healthy natives were located. These 
explained that they had fled from 
the sheds in terror when some of 
their number became seriously ill. 
Some evil spirit had come among 

The white men were without a clue. 
They sent a man into Derby at full 
speed to get the police, but they knew 
that a couple of days must elapse 
before police could arrive at Liver- 
inga.. They ordered the fit natives 
to take the bodies away and bury 
them. The instructions were not tb 
go very far and to bury the bodies 
in shallow graves for the police would 
have to see them. 

Nickells and the soldiers thereupon 
forgot the bodies and concentrated 
upon solving the mystery. They still 
were floundering when the police 
arrived. 

First demand of the police was to 
see the bodies. Nickells and the 
soldiers told them that would be 
easy. They led the way to some scrub 
not far away where they confidently 
expected to find the shallow mounds. 

To their amazement there were no 
bodies and no graves! Strange deaths 
and now the bodies whisked away! 

The white men raked about in the 
scrub and were thoroughly baffled. 
The morning was fine, the sun shone 
hotly from a clear sky. Then one of 
the men felt a drop of moisture on 



his face. Raindrops from 
sky? Impossible! 

He looked upwards through the 
bush— and the bodies were located. 
Burial to these natives had not mean! 
putting the bodies underground. They 
had followed their ancient 
customs of hoisting then- dead upon 
a bower of branches supported by 
poles. The bodies were beginning to 
decompose, and the drop of moistun 
had fallen. 

Then began a searching investiga^ 
tion led by the police. The natives 
well and sick, were rounded up for 
questioning. They were frightened, 
uncomprehending. The police had 
cajole and scold. 

Death had been brought by the 
nomadic band of “walkabout” natives. 
They had left then- own station 
miles away weeks before. In their i 
wanderings they had come upon a 
second station, where they had spenl 
some time with the local natives. 

When they had been about to move [ 
on they had begged for some baking 
powder from the station crowd, to 
put in their flour to make their 
dampers rise. The primeval com- 
munism of the aborigine had been 
demonstrated in a disastrous manner. 
The station crowd had filled up an 
empty coffee tin with powder. Then 
the nomads had moved on. But on 
the track they had not baked any 
dampers. Wandering across the coun- 
try, they had lived off the land. 
They, had not thought of dampers 
until they had reached the campfires 
of Liveringa. 

Then they had brought forth their 
well filled coffee tin. They had shown 
it to the Liveringa natives, and had 
said that they all would have “big 
fella damper." The dough had been 
mixed and the dampers had been 
baked and eaten. 

All had shared in the feast of 
damper, made not with baking pow- 
der from the coffee tin— but with 
arsenic which had been tipped into 
it by mistake. 


I 

lies* L4 

' SEEDS' S* PLANTS™! 


then 1 covered them with dirt, and that was the 
last I ever saw of them. 
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HE HOME Of TO-OAI (Ho. <!) 

PREPARED BY W. WATSON SHARP, A.R.A.I.A. 



The manner in which the near suburbs of all the capital cities 
have been built out makes the problem of planning for difficult sites a 
common one. Practically all the level building blocks in Sydney 
suburbs and in a lesser degree in those of the other cities have already 
been utilised. Steep and broken ground covers a large percentage of 
the allotments available for present day home-builders. 

The cost of building on this type of site is naturally greater than 
on level ground. Wise planning can, however, limit the amount of 
additional cost, and in many instances a much more interesting home 
and surroundings can be the final result. 

This month CAVALCADE offers a suggestion for a home on a 
site with a sheer drop running across the centre. The living, or day- 
time, rooms are on the upper floor level whilst the bedrooms, or night 
section of the house, is on the lower level. A flat roof over this latter 
section provides a large and useful open deck which is approached 
through the living-room. 
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The upper floor is on a level approximating that of the street. 
The garage is placed in the front of the building to provide easy car 
access. There is also a path of stepping stones leading across the lawn 
to the entrance porch. 

From here one enters the living room, which is combined with 
the dining room into one large L-shaped area. The entire length of 
one wall of the living room is made up of windows extending right 
to the floor, and commanding a view of the garden on the upper level. 

The kitchen is located in the angle of the L, with direct access 
to the living room. A pair of glass doors from the living room lead 
out on to the open deck. 

The bedrooms are arranged on the lower floor along the sunni- 
side, ad each is fitted with its own built-in wardrobe. The bathroom 
and a. separate toilet room are located at the foot of the stairs where 
they will be convenient for both floors. 

The minimum frontage required for this house is 60 feet. At 
the rate of £150 per square the building cost would be £2.600. 
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Designed for a 



You’ve never tasted toast more crisply and perfectly 
browned, for the Toast-a-rack’s carefully designed 
element heats quickly and evenly. The snap-action 
doors are easily removed for thorough cleaning. 
There is no finer toaster than the S.T.C. loast-a 
rack, handsome, efficient and economical. 

Price in all Capital Cities: 47/6 

4t all Authorised S.T.C. Retailers 



■ A CAVALCADE PICTURE STORY 


V CRN BE SO R-PEELinG! 


JUDY COOK is a modem mermaid with a commercial outlook. She has 
cashed in on the strip tease craze that has intrigued America since Gypsy Rose 
Lee first peeled in public. But there is nothing crude about Judy’s novel ability. 
There she is, walking demurely beside the pool when suddenly her hat blows 
off— my! but how annoying! 
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BEING A GIRL who simply must be fully dressed she leans over to rescue 
the hat. And in she goes— oh 'dear. Judy figured that undressing with a new 
-ngle should pay off, and she was right While burlesque strippers depend 
-eatrical effect she goes for sheer realism: makes her tumble into the water 
look like a genuine accident. Result is all that could be expected. Now she s 
all wet and it doesn't look as though she'll get the hat either. 
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FOR A MOMENT she doesn’t seem particularly worried about it. After all 
if her head must be bare the rest of her ought to match it. And Judy is a very 
consistent lady. First off with her skirt 
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THEN THE BLOUSE. Are you sure you only came down for your hat, Judy? 
Those garments are coming off pretty easily. It makes us think you put em 
on for a purpose. 
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STILL MAYBE WERE WRONG. Here she's on the prowl again after the 
elusive head gear After all clothes art inclined to hamper you cn such 
important quests. And anyhow, the swim after the hat gives her a chance to 
float past the audience — taking a bow, in a way. 


AND HERE SHE’S GOT IT. We were wrong Well, well- just shows you 
1 should never doubt accidents 1 But we did hear Miss Cook plans a tour with a 
[portable swimming tar.k and an obliging wind. What’s that-oh of course— 
f purely in the cause of art! 
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LILT OF LIFE: No. 13. 


oCucly (jay / 




Now Lucy was 

(I don't say this because 

She specially favoured me) 

A lovely lass to see 

In any sort of rig she liked to wear. 

It happened that 
A very silly little hat 
Ridiculous to view 
(And on most people, too) 

Looked lovely crowning Lucy's lovely hair. 

The fortune was all mine 
When I first shot a line 
At Lucy, Lucy caught it 
And (few people would have thought it) 

She chose me rather than some handsome guy. 

And Lucy's smile was dental, 

But she proved quite temperamental 

Over some trifling thing 

That worked an inner spring 

And brought the fireworks smartly to her eye. 

Very soon I couldn't stand it, 

Thought I'd hand it 

To any one at all 

Who could let Lucy bawl 

And still profess some ardour for her beauty. 

When I tried to tell 

As we drank too well 

That I was going to break loose, 

She said it was the booze 

And she expected I'd feel better in the morning. 

A reversal of form 
That left me forlorn, 

And further attempts at escape 
In behaviour of similar shape 

Found her suddenly understanding, not at all scorning. 
I stood her up for a date, 

And such was my fate 

She rang to say she was ill 

And couldn't fill the bill 

On that occasion. So I gave the game away. 

But what's worse, soon afterwards she married me 
And she's been bawling me out ever since, 

And men who see her 
Turn and leer 
And say, lucky guy, 

I wonder why 

He got a lovely looking girl like that! 

MORRIS McLEOD 
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MEXICAN 

CONQUEST 

FREDERIC WINDSOR 


\Y/HEN the runners brought draw- 
ings of the strangers to the city 
of Tenochtitlan, Montezuma, prince 
of the Aztecs, sent Alvarado Cortes a 
wheel of gold, a cloth of gold and 
bright plumage, and a message to go 
back. 

Cortes’ answer was to have his men 
burn the caravels in which they had 
from Spain to new conquests, 
and the Spaniards marched on 
Mexico. 

The unified land that now bears this 
was, in the year 1519, a series 
dominions ruled by savage mon- 
archs. The Spanish march was des- 
to be a bloody one. 

Their first battle was fought against 
the hosts of the Tlascalans. Three 
thousand Spaniards faced thirty thou- 
sand of the foe on a great open plain, 
and routed them with shot and shell. 

The defeated Tlascalans made a 
swift volte face then, declaring them- 
selves the Spaniards' friends and giv- 
ing them freedom of their city. This 
act was the key to Cortes’ conquest 


welcome to their cities and assuring 
him of their friendship. 

“Beware of Montezuma and his 
gifts," the Tlascalan priests told the 
Conquistadores. “He is false, and 
seeks only your destruction.” 

The Spaniards stayed six weeks in 
the Tlascalan city. 

During their march on Tlascala, the 
Spaniards had cast down many stone 
idols among the lesser tribes, but now 
Cortes wisely refrained 'from inter- 
fering with the rites of his new allies. 
Montezuma's city, it seemed, was the 
lock to the door to conquest, and the 
Tlascalans were the master key. 

With a host of these warriors be- 
hind him, Cortes marched west. He 
had decided to sound out the Cholu- 
lan offer before going to Montezuma. 
If the Cholulans would join with him, 
Cortes believed he would be invin- 
cible. 

The Cholulan savages took this great 
host of men and armour into their 
city. The Spaniards looked around 
them and saw great wealth. 

the Cholulan guise of 



Now Cortes inarched for the valley 
of Mexico, towards its gateway, the 
separate peaks of volcanic Popoca- 
taptl and Ixtaccihuatl. 

They came to the valley and saw 
below them the city of Tenochtitlan 
gleaming white in the sun, and ap- 
proached by four great stone cause- 

Montezuma made them welcome, 
let them march into the city, and 
gave them a great palace for their 
quarters. But conquest was the aim 

At a given time the Spaniards and 
their followers ran amok in the city, 
killed thousands of the Aztecs, and 
stormed the temple and threw down 
its gods. But the Aztecs rallied, throw- 
ing their great numbers into the fight. 
The Spaniards were forced to retreat 
over one of the causeways. 

There were three strategic breaches 
in the causeways. The Aztecs fought 
from land and from canoes in the 
water. Only as men, horses, ammuni- 
tion carriages and cannon fell into 
and filled these breaches were the sad 
remnants of Cortes' army able to 

Many thousands were killed that 
day. At sundown many hundreds of 
captives went to their deaths under 
the knives of the Aztec priests. The 
ragged little army of Cortes beat a 
way back to Tlascalan and the coast. 

There were fresh arms and men 
waiting on the coast for Cortes. The 
King of Spain had remembered his 
conquistador to the extent of two 
hundred fresh men and horses, 
cannon and firearms for these and as 
many more twice over. The Tlasca- 
lans hated their hereditary enemies 
the Aztecs enough to raise a fresh 
army. 

With this host, together with a num- 
ber of small ships he had the soldiers 
make and transport overland, Cortes 
marched again on Tenochtitlan. Sev- 
eral other tribes joined the Tlascalans 
in his wake. 

In their second attempt on the city, 


the Spaniards almost suffered a re- 
currence of the original slaughter. 
Cortes lost two hundred Spaniards 
and a thousand Indians, and the sun- 
god had more living sacrifices made 
to him that -night. 

Since he could not take the city by 
assault, Cortes decided to raze it. 
From land and from the small ships 
his canno began to pound the build- 
ings to rubble. Whatever would burn 
was put to the torch. Each passing 
day saw the slaughter of hundreds 
of the enemy who never for one 
moment stopped fighting back. 

The Indians on both sides were can- 
nibals. There was no food supply 
problem where they were concerned. 
As the Spaniards advanced on the city 
centre they found the streets piled 
high with dead. These conditions 
bred pestilence, which killed more 
Aztecs than the Spanish guns did. 

The two last days of the campaign 
were the most bloody. 

On the first day it was estimated 
that forty thousand Aztec men, women 
and children were butchered because 
they would not give in. The streets 
of Tenochtitlan were piled with the 
dead, and the gutters ran with blood 
“like unto these channels after a 

On the final day the blood-crazed 
.Tlascalans, Otomies, and Cholulans, 
Tehualtepecs and other tribesmen ac- 
counted for the remnants of their 
hereditary enemies, the Aztecs. Back 
of their fury lay almost a century of 
savage domination, exaction of 
tribute, theft of the best of their 
young manhood, the fairest of their 
maidens, and a list of other crimes 
committed against them. 

In this last hour, when the Spani- 
ards tried to stop the needless killing 
of a beaten people, they were power- 
less to hold their Indian allies. Night 
fell on a city where the buildings 
were razed to the last fragment, and 
the only pyramids left were those of 
the dead. The conquest of Mexico 
was ended. 
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DISTINCTION 


it nctt> tt mtttty 

Lavishly produced on good quality 
paper with Full Color illustrations 


116 , 


featuring 


HOME BUILDING • INTERIOR DECORATION 
COOKING • GARDENING • HANDICRAFTS 
INSPIRATION IN THE ART OF LIVING 


IVOW ©IV SALE AT 6^ / 
ALL NEWSAGENTS & 
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eans the fin est 
writing instruments 

Pioneer and constant leader in the 
propelling pencil field is Eversharp— 
makers of finer writing instruments 
through the years. If you want a 
pencil that performs well and looks 
well for a lifetime, you need an 
Eversharp. Prices from 14/-. 



★ RIFLED FEED TRACK. 
Knife edges INSIDE the tip 
stop lead wobbling, turning 
or dropping out. 

★ AUTOMATIC RELEASE. 
Leads are safely stored, to 
be quickly released as yon 
require them. 
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| THE WORLD AGREES ON 

Qilbeys 


PLEASE 


All over the world critical people place a trust in the 
name of Gilbey's that is more than a compliment to the 
product; it's a tribute to uniformly high quality. To-day, 
after almost 1 00 years of painstaking care in distilling, 
the nbme Gilbey's is your assurance of excellence— un- 
changed, unchallenged, quite beyond compare. 

DON’T SAY GIN-SAY GILBEY’S 


YORKE is furious AJ5 
THIS 1-5 COMTRA.RV TO 
THURSDAV'S PROMISE. 
TO SENJD ONILV Ax. 
SM>AU_ BODVGUARD 
he knows Cochise 

WILL SUSPECT FORCE 
AND LOSE FAITH INJ 

YOEKE 's assurances 
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THE RECORDING EVENT OF THE YEAR 



Your favourite music interpreted by 
famous artists and recorded with 


amazing new fidelity. 

DEGULAB shipments of English recordings are 
now arriving in Australia from the huge "HIS 

MASTER’S VOICE” Record Factories at Hayes 

thousands and thousands of Records are being 
specially imported, comprising your favourite Piano 
Violin Concertos, exciting Master-works, 
World-famous Orchestras and recordings by World 
Celebrity Instrumentalists and Singers ... All the 
numbers you have been patiently waiting for. 

A SK YOUR NEAREST DEALER 
IMPORTED ENGLISH VecoRDINGS 

if?: -iirSb» — 

The Oremuphone Co. Ltd. Uni. In England) ; Columbia Grophophona (Auk.) 
ftp. Ltd.; Thu Parlophone Co. Ltd. (Ine. In England); HOMEBDSH, N.8.W. 
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I Ptsotvl A. MUJ_ INTHE REAR, 
VORK.6 vs/ AT CHES THE. 

I HAVOC He PREDICTED, 
j SEEE THUKECWV SHOT 
FEOM 1— US HORSE . , 



. . . the same streamlined 
the 


pen you ve seen in 


Supplies of Parke' 


"51 aie U, 

mooter numbers (w« 
nope to have still 
more for you soon). 
So to be sure, see 
your local Parker 
Sealer right away. 


American magazines! 

The instant you touch point to paper 
the writing floats smoothly ... the 
ink flows evenly (controlled hy the 
patented ink-trap). All vital parts 
are hidden . . . adding to Parker 
"51 V greater safety and heauty. 
The 1 4 carat gold nih is sleekly 
hooded against dirt and damage . . . 
the patented filler is trimly hidden 
within the slim barrel. Parker "51" 
is made to precision standards never 
before attained in a fountain pen. 


i Du beau Limited. 
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pjpmeer : tour§ 


Through the door 
of a Pioneer Road- 

world. . . . a holiday 
wonderland, rich' in 
beauty. Step into it 
on a Pioneer high- 
way holiday. Lean 
back and let it go by 
. . . the ever-lovely, 

ever-changing scene. 
Forget your cares . . . 

are° y 'hund 
Pioneer Tours 
one an adventure 
luxurious sightseeing. 
Choose how — and 
book! Leave every- 
thing else to Pioneer. 
Fares areall-iriclusive. 
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3Z> BODY RED 


RITA CUE 

It seemed like death by drowning 
till Connell remembered . . . 

^ TALL girl in a tight gr^eii cos- 
tume ran lightly along the edge 
of the swimming pool, laughing over 
her-shoulder at the man who.' pursued 
her. He caught her around the Waist 
and tipped her with one easy motion 
into the water. Paul Lucca’s lean 
face darkened, and he moved towards 
the man. The swimmer saw him 
coming, shrugged, then dived, and 
was lost amidst the flailing limbs. 
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Behind the "change' counter "stood ' 
Joe Lucca, the sweat trickling down 
his fat beaming face as he. lovingly 
fingered the .silver pieces that were 
the' : price .of'escape from the heat of 
the streets .outside. His bright black, 
eyes reSted;a moment thoughtfully on- 
his son— Paul’s white-clad figure still 
stood beside the pooi. 

Then' the lights went out. 

From the deserted deep end came a 
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splash, and it had a hollow loudness. 
The talk became clamourous. 

“Shake it up, Joe! What're y’ doin' 
there? Get a move on, Joe!” 

The lights flickered, then flashed on. 
Joe grinned apologetically and waved 
his torch at the swimmers. They be- 
gan to slide back into the water. 

Suddenly a man shouted and’ his 
tone was urgent. 

"There’s someone drowned— there’s 
a body in there!” 

"Santa Maria,” implored Joe, 
clutching wit hanguish at his curly 
black hair, as he waddled anxiously 
over the slippery concrete. 

“Phona da police,” he ordered, as 
he relieved a pale-faced dripping 
youth of his burden. IJe lowered the 
woman gently on to the cement pav- 
ing. She lay in a slowly widening 
pool of water. Her vivid red costume 
seared against her waxen flesh, and 
her long yellow hair streaked across 
her face. The face was expression- 
less, a mask, beautiful, but no longer 
young. 

A pot-bellied man turned her on her 
face and started to give resuscitation, 
pressing and lifting, pressing and 
lifting, with stolid rhythm. 

Everyone was waiting. 

Detective-Sergeant Connell’s short 
round figure bounced from one group 
to another, taking down details, rele- 
vant or irrelevant, with his customary 
energy. 

The girl in the green bathing suit 
was still crying and her companion 
tried to urge her away into the 
shadows. At the slight movement, 
Connell’s wiry white eyebrows met 
in a terrible frown. He shouted at 
them. 

‘Hey, you two — where do’you think 
you’re going?” 

Paul faced him sullenly. “This is 
(he dead woman’s daughter-she can't 
stand much more of this. I’m taking 
her home.” 

"So — name?” barked Connell. 

“Lucca— Paul Lucca.” 


"Ah— relative of Joe here?” 

“He’sa my son," supplied Jc 
proudly. 

“Um-and your name, miss?" 
“Joyce Hartley." 

“Address?” 

“18- Kelvin Street, City.” 

“Look here," scowled Paul. “After 

all, at a time like this surely you " 

Connell looked at him with dis- 
pleasure. “We are not sure yet if the 
lady is dead— are we? Your ad- 
dress'?" 

“The same as my father’s— next 
door to here.” 

“Hm— I’ve talked to Mr. Hartley- 
anyone else in your party tonight?" 

Joyce hesitated. "Only mother’s 
secretary— Glenda Vane. She— er- 
joined us here.” 

“I’ll find her. Well, miss, I guess 
you can go.” 

She looked at him with keen grey 
eyes. “She is dead, isn’t she?” 

“Well, I— " He hesitated, then 
nodded. “I— I’m afraid so— of course, 
we must be sure before— routine." 
He was mumbling, for under his hard 
exterior Connell was as soft as butter. 
I— perhaps you had better get dressed 
and go home. I’ll call you later.” 
"Thank you.” The girl' was calm, 
her rather long face pale and lifeless. 
She turned and walked slowly to the 
dressing cubicles. 

Connell quickly returned to brusque 
efficiency. He turned to Joe, who 
seemed reluctant to leave him. 

“D’you know a Glenda Vane?" he 
asked. 

“Sure— I know thata one! She'sa 
over there weeth Meester Hartley."' 

Len Hartley started as the detective 
darted towards him, and the girl 
turned to leave. Connell called after 
her. 

“Miss Vane?” 

“Yes.” 

Connell’s manner altered percept- 
ibly He liked pretty women. 

Just a few routine questions- 
that s all. Where were you when Mrs. 
Hartley met with this accident? 
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• Gleaming, easy-to-clean, "tiled” walls, logical arrangement of 
facilities, plus ample cupboard space, all add up to the smooth 
good-looking efficiency of the modern bathroom. And Masonite 
makes this “New Look" bathroom a practical possibility for 
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Weren't you near her?" 
t “I—well, no— we— we weren't exact- 
ly together—" 

Len Hartley frowned. "She was 
talking to me— up there, near the 
office— she was going to get dressed 
when the lights suddenly went off—” 
Glenda broke in quickly. "That's 
right— I was almost halfway— I just 
stood and waited — I was afraid of 
slipping in the dark.” 

"I didn’t ask your daughter— I was 
wondering if she—?” 

Hartley replied impatiently. “She 
was with Paul Lucca— I’d been 
watching them.” 

“Indeed?” Connell’s brows pointed 
his question. 

Hartley flushed. “I — we — that is, 
Miriam and I— we didn’t exactly ap- 
prove of this fellow— Miriam par- 
ticularly. She thought him a bit wild 
—not our type at all.” 

“I see.” Connell glanced towards 
the still hovering Joe, but he had not 
heard. ."Well— I guess that’s all— if 
you want to go — Miss Vane had bet- 
ter leave her address." He noted it 
down absently. “Oh— eh— and tele- 
phone number?" He smiled. “Thank 
you.” He had no time to spend on 
Miss Vane now, but later— He 
turned away. 

“Oh, Joe—” 

Joe had moved and waS looking 
at Miriam Hartley. The ambulance 
men were lifting her on to a 
stretcher. 

“What do you think of all this, eh. 
Joe?” 

Joe shrugged and spread his plump 
white hands. 

“Theenk?” 


"Yes." Connell smiled at the 
Italian benignly. Joe reacted as ex- 
pected. He confided, 

“Well — just thata thees woman— she 
was nota happy. She watched her 
husban’' tonight— weeth thata ope!” 
“Another woman— Glenda Vane?” ' 
“Sure— he comes here— very many 
time— weeth thata Mees Vane!” 


“Hm — you think this was an acci- 
dent, Joe?” 

"Accident?” Joe's eyes became 
wary. I suposa so. What else, hey? 
Steel— all ver’ bada for beesiness!" 

The baths were now almost de- 
serted and Joyce Hartley’s footsteps 
sounded loud in the silence. Connell 
saw she was heading towards him. He 
motioned to the ambulance men to 
hurry and they moved off. One of 
the woman's hands slipped from be- 
neath the sheet and he tucked it 
back quickly. The fingers seemed dry 
—almost as if they had been burned. 
He shrugged— perhaps she had been 
careless over a stove. 

He turned with an uneasy smile 
towards the Hartley girl. Paul Lucca 
followed closely behind her. 

She carried her costume wrapped 
in a damp towel— in the other hand 
she swung a red bathing cap. She 
seemed excited. 

She held out the cap. “I found this 
— in our cubicle.” 

Connell frowed — the body had worn 

"Well,” she said impatiently, “don’t 
you think it strange she’d take off 
her cap and then go back to swim?" 

Connell rubbed his chin thought- 
fully. “Hm— you saw her wearing the 

“Of course— at least, I think so. 
She must have. She wouldn’t want to 
spoil her hair— she’d have to have 
another set tomorrow if it got wet." 

Paul broke in anxiously. “Does it 
mean anything to you?” 

Connell sighed. "It might— there's 
just a chance— what cubicle were you 
in?" 

“Number 10. We always used that 
one — more light." 

“I’ll take a look. Er— hadn’t you 
better take her home, son?” 
Dismissed, they stood watching his 
short legs twinkling purposefully to- 
wards the cubicle. 

Connell pushed open the door and 
the floor gleamed wetly. He took out 
a powerful torch and flashed it in the 
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Oxford University 
students outlawed a 
wealthy citizen for 600 
years. 

tN 1242 Oxford had only 
J-just begun to make 
its name as a seat of 
learning . . . several Uni- 
versity colleges had been founded, but 
it remained a small market town. And 
then came the first historic “town and 
gown row” which led to the unenvi- 
able persecution which was carried 
down through the ages. 

As is customary, there was a certain 
amount of rivalry between the stu- 
dents of the University and the towns- 
folk, but. in 1242, there occurred a seri- 
ous clash in which a student was 
killed by Henry Simmons, a wealthy 
citizen of the town. 

The students rose against Simmons, 
and the unfortuante Henry fled to 
escape their vengeance, it is not 
jmown how long he remained in exile, 
but eventually, much against the in- 
dignant protests' of the students, Sim- 
mons was- given permission by Henry 
III to return to the town on pay- 
ment of £80. 

. The University fought against allow- 
ing him to stand trial for nearly '20 
years, but when overborne in 1264, 
they used this as one reason for the 
major part of the University, to move 
to Northampton. In the same year 
however, Simon de Montfort mastered 
Hie king, recalled them and rescinded 
Simmons’ licence. He went into exile 


again. There he died, but his memory 
was perpetuated in a ceremony where- 
by every candidate for the bacca- 
laureate, or bachelor's degree, was re- 
quired to swear a solemn oath against 
allowing his peaceable residence in the 

This oath was carried on until 1827 
as warning against all who might mo- 
lest Oxford students. Their action may 
seem high handed to us today, but 
their students felt the same pressing 
need for security which influences 
men of all ages and times. Today we 
do not need to go to the same lengths 
in our search for security, for our lives 
are guarded by efficient police, and 
our future can be assured through Life 
Assurance. By investing in Life As- 
surance, Australians not only protect . 
their own future, but they are also 
making a definite step towards the de- 
velopment of our nation. The money 
set aside in Life Assurance by over 
3,000.000 Australians is invested in 
works of widespread importance. By 
support for road maintenance, elec- 
tricity supply gas supply, harbor 
trusts and many other public utilities. 
Life Assurance brings benefits to 
every Australian. 
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corneis. It was all quite bare. A 
constable had taken Mrs. Hartley's 
clothes to the station. He climbed up 
on the wooden form and peered at 
the shower pipe. Near the shower 
rose a slight scratch glinted against 
the tarnish of the copper fitting. He 
was frowning as he went out. 

“You’re a fool,” he told himself, 
“It's just an incident. It means 
nothing. You’re just naturally sus- 
picious.” 

He leant against the counter and 
glowered broodingly at Joe. The 
telephone rang suddenly and he 
reached over and answered it. 

“She’s dead the doc says,” the voice 
at the other end informed him. “The 
Sub-Inspector- wants to see you too.” 

"Alright.” He walked out to the 
car, still frowning. Joe followed. 
“Oh— lock up, Joe— and go home. No 
one will 1 get in— not that anyone 
would want to, I guess.” He nodded 
morosely and drove off. He had a 
feeling that all was not well. 

Connell found the doctor waiting for 
him when he returned to his office. 
There was a look of puzzled irri- 
tability on the thin sensitive face. 

"I can’t understand it,” he greeted 
Connell. 

“Humph," snorted the detective. 

“Look— that woman is dead. But 
she wasn't drowned.” 

Connell’s jaw dropped. “Not 
drowned— but, man, they fished her 


“Yes, I know. But she wasn’t 
drowned. There was no water in the 
lungs. She was dead before she 
went in.” 

“Any theories on how she died?” 

The doctor shrugged. “It seems 
odd— but she appears to have suffered 
shock. And her hands are badly 
burned. I might say she was elec- 
trocuted.” 

"Electro— but that’s— no, wait a 
minute!” Connell thought of the red 
bathing cap, the scratch on the 
shower pipe. "That’s it— in the 
cubicle — a wire from a power point — 


the shower— she'd turn it on— some- 
one knew what cubicle she used — 
that’s it!” 

“Eh?" The doctor frowned, then 
he smiled. “Well, you seem to have 
it all teed up— I think I’ll go home to 
bed— if they let me get to sleep to- 
night.” Connell nodded absently. He 
felt a rising excitement. 

A young constable knocked on the 
door. He held a bundle of papers in 
his hand. 

“Well,” said Connell. “Found any- 
thing?" 

“There’s something pretty good — 
Miriam Hartley registered a child in 
1936— Paul Lucca is the father." 

“Hm?” Connell looked interested. 
" Anything else?" . 

“Well, her clothes yielded nothing 
much. They were neatly folded, the 
usual things, looked good stuff. No 
letters in . the purse, just a dry 
cleaning docket, some small change, 
lipstick compact, handkerchief, comb. 
The shoes were wet — one had been 
trodden flat— there was a trace of 
mud on it— looked like a golf shoe 
tread— probably her daughter wore—" 

“No — wait a moment. Joyce Hartley 
wore sandals. Women don’t wear 
rubbers as a rule. Look— get that 
checked. It may mean something!" 

The constable hurried away, and 
Connell relaxed, smiling. 

He thought, "Paul Lucca— so that’s 
it. Miriam Hartley would threaten 
to come between him and the daugh- 
ter— naturally. Len Hartley and 
Glenda Vane might have wanted 
her out of the way— but did they want 
it badly enough to kill her? They 
said they were together— they could 
be lying — probably were — she looked 
frightened. Pretty too. The daugh- 
ter — well, you could dismiss her. Or 
could you? What were the relations 
between her and her mother— had 
they quarrelled over Paul? Paul is 
the likely one though— he was wear- 
ing sports clothes too— I’d better wait 
for that print. Rubber soles aren’t 
suitable for wet floors— no bather 
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would wear them. Still, as insulation 
if the wearer were handling elec- 
tricity — that might have been the 
murderer’s idea— he’d run a wire— 
from a point — or a light socket — ah, 
the print— hm — quite plain, what 
there is of it— think I'd recognise it 
when I see it — hm — ” 

The detective got out his car and 
headed back towards the baths. Old 
Joe would take it badly, he thought, 
and had a moment’s pity for him— 

The lights were still on at the baths 
and he frowned as he stopped the 
car. Why hadn’t Joe locked up as he 
had instructed him? 

He entered silently. Paul Lucca 
was piling six and three penny bits 
into neat cylinders. He scowled up 
at Connell. 

“Well,” said the detective, “I 
thought you’d taken Miss Hartley 
home?” 

“She wanted to be alone — anyhow 
her father and the Vane woman were 
there— I wasn't exactly welcome!” 

“I see. Well, I have bad news for 
you. Mrs. Hartley was murdered.” 

"Murdered? But I thought you’d 
decided it was an accident?" 

“I had decided nothing!" Connell 
glared fiercely at Paul. “She was 
electrocuted before being thrown into 
the pool.” 

“Electrocuted? How? Not — not in 
the shower?” 

“Ye-es." Connell suddenly barked 
at him, “How did you know that?” 

Paul blinked. "Why— I— well— I 

guess I just thought of that— people 
have been electrocuted in showers, 
haven’t they?” 

“Not without heaters, to my know- 
ledge,” returned Connell drily. 
"Where were you before you came 
here tonight?” 

"Where— oh, I was at tennis.” 

“In golf shoes?” 

“Golf shoes— I don't get it.” He 
thrust out a foot. “I’m wearing sand- 
shoes— you don’t play tennis in rub- 
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'Hm. Connell did not acknowledge 
defeat. He would see Joe. Joe talked 
lob much— he might give his son 
way. It would come harder for Joe 
then. He dismissed the uncomfort- 
ble thought, grimly— a detective 
afford to be soft-hearted. 
“Where’s Joe?” he asked. 

"Inside— he swims every night when 
oryone goes.” The younger man 
watching Connell warily. 
Connell trotted silently inside. On 
the diving board a fat and ridiculous 
' figure poised unsteadily. His flabby 
L Stomach quivered to the vibration. 
He saw the detective and a comical 
look of horror spread slowly over 
his face. He teetered a moment, then 
fell, with a resounding splash. Con- 
nell crowed merrily. 

A red face broke the surface, and, 
puffing and gasping and spluttering, 
Joe paddled to the edge and hauled 
himself out of the water with diffi- 
culty. 

"When I sweem— I sweem alone!” 
he stated with outraged dignity. “I 
no lika da audience!” 

Connell swallowed his laughter with 
an effort. 

“Sorry," he gulped. “Didn’t mean 
to intrude—” 

“Huh! I weel dress!” declared the 
Italian angrily. He waddled away to 
a cubicle. 

Connell returned to the office. Paul 
grinned slyly. 

“I should have warned you,” he 

“Humph," replied Connell without 
expression. He drew out a hard 

Joe was quick to appear. He sank 
down on a seat opposite the detective 
and crossed his plump legs. 

'Tma sorry— but I lika da privatcy, 
you understan’. Meester Connell, 
why you come here again, huh?” 
“Did you know the lights in the 
lane were off?” 

“Ina da lane?” 

"The ones fixed on to the walls of 
these baths ” 


"Ah, thosa. Yes, I puta them off 
thees afternoon — one of them outa 

“The one near cubicle 10?” ' Con- 
nell was watching both men closely. 

“Number 10,” blurted Paul. “But—” 
He stopped. 

Connell smiled. “A wire could be 
run — from there — possibly through the 
ventilator of the cubicle.” 

“Whata you mean?" gulped Joe. 
“Thata woman— she keeled by the 
electris?” 

“You both understand so quickly." 
sighed the detective. “By the way. 
Joe — did Paul ever tell you he and 
Miriam Hartley had a baby in 1936?” 

Joe's mouth fell open, then closed 
silently. 

Paul spoke angrily. “Why, that's 
ridiculous— I’d only be fifteen then!” 

Connell shrugged and looked at the 
ground. There were too many smooth 
answers around here, and as a detec- 
tive Connell kew smooth answers 
were either simple truth or a delib- 
erately concocted lie. 

He looked slowly from one man to 
the other, and he figured that they 
were too much at ease for collabora- 
tors. There was something missing 
that would have been there had they 
been in this togethert— he quick ex- 
change of glances, the almost psychic 
tension that would have been between 
them. No, they were telling the 
truth . . . 

Then Connell had a thought. He 
older than that, Paul.” 

“Paul— who were you called aftev?" 

“Dad, of course— Joe’s just a nick- 
name — but, what — ” 

Joe had recovered his voice and his 
calm. "Meester Connell, whata thees 
you say? You theek Paul keela thees 
woman?” His foot twitched angrily. 

Connell suppressed a start. Joe was 
wearing rubber soled golf shoes. 
There was a damp print on the floor 
near his chair. 

“No — not Paul,” he said grimly. 
“You, Joe!” 
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Joe shrank back against the chair. 
Paul looked at him with horror. Joe 
began to shake. 

“I no. do eet,” he babbled. “Paul, 
tell him I no do eet. I £eex da 
sweetch all da time. Paul, you see 
me. Everyone .here, they see me feex 
da sweetch!” 

“No,” said Connell softly. . "Paul 
didn’t see you. He only saw a torch. 
That's what everyone saw. A sort of 
decoy, wasn’t it?” 

Joe repeated dully, "I no do eet!" 

“You left a print on her shoe— 
you’re wearing the same shoes now." 

“Ona her shoe?” Joe looked at his 
feet incredulously. "Santa Maria— I 
treada on her shoe?” 

Paul's face was white. “Dad— you 
did kill her!” he whispered. Suddenly 
there, was hatred in his eyes. 

It seemed as if Joe began to shrink. 
His fat face creased into deep lines, 
and he looked old and tired. He 
shrugged. “So— yes, I keel her. But 
I do eet for you, Paul, only for 
you!" 

Paul looked at him blankly. “I 
don’t get you.” 


“I geev Miriam thees baby— she 
leava her husban'— but she don’t want 
to marry me. I geev thees child my 
name— I wanta do thees for the child. 
Her husban’— he take her back. The 
daughter — she no know about the 
baby— I taka care of that. Then, Paul 
—you wanta marry Joyce— Miriam 
threaten she weel tell— she not wanta 
that my son should marry her daugh- 
ter— so — ” He spread his palms 
apologetically. “Now you and da 
girl— you weel be happy, yes?” 

Connell looked at Paul. What passed 
across Paul's face hasn't any name: 
it was the outward and visible sign 
that the bottom had fallen out of his 

Connell cleared his throat and 
looked away. A man in the detective 
business wants a heart as hard as an 
oyster shell. He doesn't want a heart 
at all. 

"Do you think she’d marry me— 
after this?” In his despair Paul was 

Joe quivered as if struck. His face 
went the shade of the concrete floor. 
“Santa Maria— I no theenk of thata. 
Oh, Santa Maria,” he whispered. 
“Theesa bad beesiness!” 
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• COVER GIRL . . . 

Lovely Jeanne Crain who has rapid- 
ly become one of the best-known and 
most decorative of the film's ladies, 
is the smiler who does the right thing 
by the CAVALCADE cover this 
month. Admired as much for her 
talent as an actress as for her beauty, 
Jeanne does her next job of enter- 
taining in the 20th Century-Fox film, 
“You Were Meant For Me.” 

• MEET RITA . . . 

CAVALCADE introduces a smart 

writer from the Deep South (Mel- 
bourne in this case) in Rita Cue, 
authoress of "The Body Wore Red.” 
Rita is not inexperienced in the mat- 
ter of writing— it just happens that 
she hasn’t made CAVALCADE before, 
though it looks as though we’ll be see- 
ing her again. And if you think a 
woman writer can’t handle a well- 
starched story, start to mend your 
views on page 104, this issue. 

• HUMAN . . . 

There aren’t any statistics to show 
how many women nearly lost their 
husbands ... it is one of those things 
that either happens — or you never 
know about it. But one woman who 
discovered the danger to her home 
has come clear with the^ full story 
(page 5 this issue) in terms that may 
be of help as well as interest. 

• GOOD LIVING ... 

There are few people who really 
take time off to master the art of get- 
ting the best out of life. The “bon 
vivant” interviewed (page 66) for 


CAVALCADE would have it known, 
however, that people who do live 
well should not be called “bon 
viveurs”, but given the phrase we usu 
Having put your high school French 
right, we can only point out that them 
seems to be a lot of fun involved in 
getting acquainted with good wines 
and food. Of course, it may injure 
the figure— but you can’t have every - 

e LOCAL . . . 

The dramatic story of “The Taking 
of Yehia Ahlan” (page 12) is an ad- 
venture of Sergeant McFeat during 
his' career with the Palestine police. 
The writer has since returned to Aus- 
tralia and, leaving his more colourful 
days behind, is enjoying the less haz- 
ardous work of the Canberra police. 

• LIGHTHOUSE . . . 

The wreck of the “Dunbar” (pages 
36, 37 this issue) is probably the most 
horrifying tragedy of the Australian 
coast. It occurred because the cap- 
tain mistook Sydney’s notorious sui- 
cide spot, the Gap, for the entrance 
to Port Jackson, which is very near- 
by. The mistake was, only possible 
because the harbour entrance was not 
sufficiently lighted, and the "Dunbar” 
tragedy resulted in the establishment 
of the lighthouse which has made the 
Port Jackson entrance safe ever since. 
This was a better aftermath than 
wrecks often had, for no less than 42 
ships were wrecked on King Island 
in Bass Strait, before a lighthouse 
was erected there. 
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